


























INTRODUCTION 

The essence of the socialist revolution is the establishment of the political, social and economic power of the working 
class. No elite, organization, or party, as crucial as the role of die revolutionary party is in the process of revolution, 
can substitute itself for the class power of the workers. It is this fact that Marx and Engels had in mind when they wrote ^ 
that'the emancipation of the working class must be the act of the working class itself'. Furthermore, since the working 
class is the majority class in modern society, a class composed of millions, it can only express its power through demo¬ 
cratic institutions of its own creation. Even before any working class revolution had occurred, Marx and Engels foresaw 
this fact. 

We have seen above that the first step in the revolution by the working class is to raise the proletariat to the po¬ 
sition of the ruling class, to establish democracy.' 

Thus, proletarian democracy is not something to be 'evolved' or created after the seizure of power by a 'socialist' 
elite, it is part of the process of seizing power itself. Democratic institutions are not simply desirable, they are 
a necessity for the working class. Indeed, every great attempt by the working class to seize power has been accom¬ 
panied by the creation of such institutions, most often in the form of workers councils. Obviously, such institutions 
do not result from abstract formulas or party directives, but from the consciousness of the working class, or at least 
its most advanced sections. Similarly, the seizure of power, the replacement of the old ruling class and its institutions 
by the working class through its institutions, can only result from die consciousness of the working class. It is for this 
reason that revolutionary socialists, from Marx through Lenin down to the present (as opposed to Stalinists and social 
democrats) have always defined the role of revolutionaries, and the revolutionary party, in terms of their relationship 
to working class consciousness. All attempts to by-pass the consciousness of the working class have ended in utopian 
futility or the establishment of a new ruling class hostile to the interests, and the rule, of the working class itself. 

The primary role of revolutionary organization, then, is to comprehend and advance the consciousness of the class through 
analysis, program and action. These tasks are not separate and distinct, but integral parts of the same process. Revolu- 
. tionaries learn from and act with the working class at the same time they analyse and advance ideas of their own. Yet, 
today, the revolutionary movement and virtually all the tendencies within it are by-and-large isolated from the activities 
and consciousness of the working class. This situation is gradually changing as more and more radicals and revolutionaries 
enter the working class or engage in its struggles. Years of isolation, however, and the growing acceptance by some sec¬ 
tions of the movement of the bankrupt (and anti-working class) notions of Stalinism require some introductory com- 
ments on the role of socialists in the working class. 

f Mass revolutionary struggles, let alone the seizure of power, are impossible without the acceptance and advocacy of so¬ 
cialist ideas and programs by significant sections of the working class. Since socialist ideas are not current, or even wide¬ 
ly available, in the working class, the propagation of socialist analysis and program within the class is clearly a necessity. 

In very practical terms this means that socialist militants within the working class must be known as such and must open¬ 
ly present and argue for the socialist alternative in the context of struggle. The strategy, often held by Stalinists and so¬ 
cial democrats past and present, of posing as simple trade union militants or aggressive liberals in order to win the confi¬ 
dence of the workers so that one's politics can be revealed later (usually much, much later) offers no solution to the prob¬ 
lem of creating socialist consciousness. It is simply manipulation. The consciousness of the working class does not grow 
en masse in neatly defined stages. As with all social groups, it is extremely uneven at any time. There is, of course, no 
way to tell when some groups of workers are 'ready' for socialist politics except by trying to spread those politics through¬ 
out the class. Obviously, to do this effectively, revolutionaries must, in fact, be militants in today's struggle, but they must 
not limit themselves to such a role. Common sense should make it dear that the spouting of revolutionary slogans by 
those who are new to the working class and its struggles is not what is meant here. The point, simply put, is just that a 
revolutionary socialist who does not appear as such to those around him might as well not be a revolutionary socialist 

Consciousness, however, does not reach a revolutionary level, in any significant section of the working class, simply as a 
result of reading or conversations. Consciousness develops in and from struggle. The very reality of socialist ideas de¬ 
pends on the level and intensity of struggle and the experiences accrued from that struggle. Thus, it is crucial that the 
revolutionary, while being honest about his total politics, have something to say and do about that struggle long before 
it reaches revolutionary proportions. It is in this context that the concept of transitional program, discussed later in this 
paper, is relevant Transitional program is not a reformist substitute for a revolutionary program but part of the process 
leading toward its fulfillment Its formation is the result of the interplay between socialist analysis and the consciousness 
of the c/ass at its current level. The essential purpose of transitional programs is to carry the struggles of today to a higher 
level and in the process of struggle to overcome the unevenness of consciousness. It is not so much a set of demands as a 
method of overcoming the problem of isolation from struggle, on the one hand, and opportunistic tail-ending of current0^ 
consciousness, on the other hand. ’ 




It is not the purpose of this paper to propose the specifics of a transitional program or of the tactics appropriate to the 
period. Rather, it is an attempt to analyse and assess the current levels of working class struggles and consciousness and 
to begin the task of formulating the outlines of a strategy for the period. /1 goes without saying that a more detailed 
strategy requires our teaming more from the working class itself. 








For twenty years the American working class has been silent, a sleeping giant lulled to sleep by its own victories and the 
ability of American capitalism to expand and provide a gradually rising standard of living. The working class has had to 
struggle to realize these gains, but this struggle has been contained within the limits and rules established by the system. 
Furthermore, the struggles of the 1950s and early 1960s were essentially parochial in nature, limited to particular indus¬ 
tries, shops or unions, virtually never taking on an overall class political character. Able to win. real gains, the working 
class became fragmented and local in outlook. This fragmentation of consciousness reinforced the political conservatism 
of the class and therefore, the willingness of some workers to turn to reactionary and racist solutions to their problems. 

The only institutions of working class struggle in America, the trade unions, have followed and exacerbated this fragmen¬ 
tation by becoming bureaucratically ossified, politically reactionary, and institutionally integrated with the administration 
of industry. Once genuine if limited instruments of class struggle, the unions and their leaders have become parochial 'in¬ 
terest groups', not only incapable of inspiring their members, but often restricting struggle. 

This conservatizing process rested on the ability of American capitalism to provide discernable improvements in the living 
standards of the majority of the working class. Since the mid-1960 s, however, these conditio ns h ave been er odecLaacLtbe 
s ystem has been unable to raise real wages for the majority of workers or to prevent a drop in the livi na^taodatd&.oLblack, 
spanish-speaking, and poor white workers. The mechanisms that have sustained the stability of the system, notably the 
ipermanent arms economy, have begun to backfire, even to the point of enhancing the contradictions they once served to 
f suppress. The re-emergence of these contradictions, in somewhat new forms, has brought an accompanying growth in in¬ 
tensity of working class struggle. Whereas, ten years ago, workers struggled to gain improvements in their living and work¬ 
ing standards, today workers must struggle even rfiore militantly just to hold the line. Furthermore, the interpenetration 
of industry and the state that was required by the arms economy and the subsequent statification of the economy tend to 

« ve a more national and political forcus to what were previously viewed as local issues. The enemies of the working class 
e more centralized and visible. 

At the same time, the fragmentation of consciousness, the economic and racial stratification, and recent changes in the 
structure of the working class, have all combined to produce an extreme unevenness of consciousness. Lacking any readily 
adaptable institutions of struggle, this unevenness of consciousness poses serious problems for the growth of class conscious 
struggle in response*to the instability of the system. In discussing the direction of struggle, it would be misleading to sim¬ 
ply discuss the class as a whole until we understand the roots and nature of the fragmentation, stratification, and differen¬ 
tiation within the class. 

THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN WORKING CLASS 

The working class is composed of all those people who, divorced from the ownership or control of the means of produc¬ 
tion and forced to rely on the sale of their labor power (ability to work) for their livelihood, produce the great bulk of 
the total wealth of the nation. Numbering 60 million 1 or more in the active labor force, these workers and their families 
make up the vast majority of the population, perhaps 180 million people. This common condition is defined by their 
subordinate relationship to the means of production, i.e. by their subordination to capital and its social personification, 
the capitalist class. As the definition of the class as a whole derives from its position in production, so the structure of 
the class is defined by the structure of industry. Since the technique, products, and circulation mechanisms of the capi¬ 
talist mode of production are always in flux, the structure of the working class must always change accordingly. Both' 
the perimeter and the internal lines of division of the working class are always in a state of transition.* In the past 25 
years, in particular, the structure of the American working class has gone through important changes. 

The best known of these changes is the growth of white collar occupations in proportion to the traditional blue collar, 
industrial proletariat. The absolute size of the industrial proletariat has increased somewhat since 1950, but this is due 
largely to the growth of arms production in general and to the Vietnam war in particular: the arms economy as a whole 
employs about 10% of the labor force.2 As the figures in Table I show, the greatest increases in white collar employment- 
have been among professional and technical and clerical workers. Service jobs have grown as vyejl, but not so rapidly as 
white collar jobs. 5 tj* 


* The question of whether or not certain marginal groups are or are not workers at any given time is somewhat beside the point. It is more 
a question of direction and process and the manner in which these affect consciousness that is relevant to a Marxist analysis. The' so-called 
precision of bourgeois sociology at drawing lines of definition, based on income, education, etq., is not really precision since it obscures the 
reality of transition. The statistics presented in this section are to be taken for the directions they point to rather than as precise numerical 
counts of various types of workers. ~K.M. 
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Table I: EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION, 1940-68 (in thousands)3 


Occupation 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1968 

Total 

51,742 

58,999 

66,681 

75,920 

White collar total 

16,082 

21,601 

28,726 

35,551 

Professional and technical 

3,879 

5,081 

7,475 

10,325 

Managers, officials 

3,770 

5,155 

7,067 

7,776 

Clerical 

4,982 

7,232 

9,783 

12,803 

Sales 

' 3,450 

4,133 

4,401 

4,647 

Blue collar total 

20,597 

24,266 

24,211 

27,524 

Craft and foremen 

6,203 

8,350 

8,560 

10,015 

Operatives 

9,518 

12,030 

11,986 

13,955 

Laborers 

4,875 

3,885 

3,665 

3,533 

Service 

6,069 

6,180 

8,349 

9,381 

Farm 

8,995 

6,953 

5,395 

3,464 



These changes are not, as is often stated, the result of a significant diminution in the production of goods at the expense 
of services. That is, these changes are not solely the result of a rise in consumption of services by the working class. As 
Tables II and III show, the proportion of service industries-of both the Gross National Product and the labor force has 
risen only slightly since 1940. The most significant gains have been made in government employment. Virtually all of 
the increase in government jobs has been on the state and local level, and two-thirds of that has been in public education.4 


Table II: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY TYPE OF PRODUCT 5 



1940 

1950 

1960 

1968 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Goods Production 

41.3 

40.9 

37.6 

34.7 

Services 

45.6 

44.9 

46.5 

47.4 

Government 

13.1 

14.2 

15.9 

17.9 


Table III: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT BY TYPE OF PRODUCT 6 



1940 

1950 

1960 

1968 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Goods Production 

54.1 

54.2 

52.4 

53.8 

Services 

35.1 

33.0 

36.4 

36.8 

Structures 

10.8 

12.8 

11.2 

9.4 


The fastest growing element in government employment, therefore, is education, one of the primary factors in the re¬ 
production of labor. Thiafact, combined with the growth in professional and technical workers, the growth of skilled 
workers fincluded in craft and foremen), and the decline in the number of laborers, ail point .to changes in technology^ 
as the main force behind these shifts in occupational structure. " 

Driven by intensified international competition and a decrease in its share of world production - from 65% after World 
War II to about 35% today? - as well as by its need to accumulate capital, American capital has sought to increase its 
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production of surplus value by heightening the productivity of labor. Indeed, while employment in manufacturing rose 
only about 30% from 1950 to 1968, the manufacturing output index (1957-59=100) rose 120% in the same period. As a 
^krcentage of total business expenditures on plant and equipment, the share spent on manufacturing rose from 36.4% in 
^7950 to 41.5% in 1968.8 

Productivity in manufacturing rose faster than that for the overall economy.8 This leap in productivity accounts for the 
relatively small increases in the size of the industrial proletariat and to a lesser degree for the increase in professional and 
technical workers. This latter increase, along with that of clerical workers, however, is only partially explained by the 
expansion of production technology. 

Technological innovation, in fact, does not necessarily mean a dramatic or even notable increase in skilled and professional 
workers. In industries such as auto, where even unskilled labor is expensive from a capitalist point of view, advances in 
technology may eliminate a significant number of unskilled workers. In general, however, the purpose of autom ation or 
o ther innovations is to lower l abor costs. Thus, as one management periodical put it, the reason foTInvestingln technolo- 
gy~is 'to replace'tfie most costly unit of labor (the skilled workers) with automated equipment, rather than the low cost 
labor (the unskilled worker).'!0 Most of the serious studies of the actual effects of automation show that this is the case 
in practice. Such innovation reduces the entire labor force in relation to production without any absolute increase in 
technical or skilled personnel. Generally, skilled workers who retain their jobs find their job content diluted.11 Such 
technical labor as is required does not compensate for the reduced cost of the rest of the labor force, and is not that much 
in any case. 12 The growth of professional and technical workers cannot be explained solely by the direct requirements 
of technology. About 23%-25% of this category are teachers, an occupation which is only indirectly related to technolo¬ 
gy. In 1966, only 32.8% of all scientists and engineees employed in private industry worked on production operations.13 
Much of the increase in this sort of employment stems from broader strategic needs of capital, on the one hand, and the 
arms sector, on the other. 

The tendency of the rate of profit to fall, plus competition at home* and abroad, force capital not only to reduce labor 
costs at any given point but to plan ways of reducing the costs of the means of production themselves and eliminate fric- 
‘ tions in the process of circulation. It is the planning of technological innovation, product distribution, and business prac¬ 
tices which consumes much of the energy of scientists and engineers, as well as other professional workers. Again, in 1966, 
37.8% of all scientists and engineers in industry worked on research and development, while the remaining 29.4% worked 
management, sales, service and other functions.14 These same kinds of functions are performed by many clerical work- 
^P's and professional groups such as accountants, market research workers, advertising, etc. A good deal of this type of 
work is associated with various attempts to offset the falling profit rate, with considerable success, and is quite removed 
from production itself. A fairly high proportion of the more technical work, particularly research and development, is 
directly tied in with the arms economy and the government. About 25% of all scientists and engineers working in indus¬ 
try worked on government contracts in 1966; in research and development the percentage was about 40%. Fully 70% of 
these scientists and engineers worked in five industries: electrical equipment, chemicals, aircraft and parts, machinery, 
and ordnance. All of these industries are the main receivers of defense contracts, three of them are also industries that 
produce means of production. 18 Thus, in addition to its relation to the arms economy, highly technical work plays an 
important role in reducing the relative cost of means of production. 

Although not always directly related to production, much of the growth in technical and prqfessional employment rep¬ 
resents a process of proletarianization of previously independent or academic fields. Unlike the professionals of past 
decades, the post-war professional and technical worker sells his or her labor to an industrial capitalist, under conditions 
set by the capitalist. The growth of this phenomenon has been accompanied by an absolute and relative decline in the 
number of self-employed people: in non-agricultural work, from 6,070,000 in 1950 to 6,061,000 in 1965.18 The de¬ 
gree of proletarianization varies from occupation to occupation: it is greater for those who work directly on technology 
(e.g. computer programmers and technicians) than for those doing purely scientific work, nonetheless, the process of 
proletarianization is moving ahead and the traditional middle class is receding. Given the Jiiah-SalarvJeveLan djarowinq 
an nual increme nt-r ate in such occupations . howeyfir_Jtis_nnt likely .thallhis group wilLabando n its'middle clas s' con¬ 
sciousness for some time . Most likely, it will take a good deal of motion withi n-the-indu strial proletariat to stimulate a 
transiti on to identification \^rthe'w dr klhg~cTa5~as a wh ole. The May 1968 events in France ifiowed thafprofessional 
and technical workers are capable of identifying with an active proletariat and of joining in the struggle for workers' con¬ 
trol. 18 T jrere is no evidence, however, to justifyJbe nolion^advancedtxy^somex»fjthe.thfiftrjsts^oLlhe.'„new working 
class', th at these .workers can play a leading rol e in the struggle of the clas s as a wh ole. Indeed, professional and technical 
* workers have resisted numerous unionization attempts, by independent professional unions and by the IUE, UAW, and 
IAFTE. Union membership among organizable engineers, scientists, and technicians is 2%%-3% of potential, and mem- 
JLbership is mostly among the Ies6 skilled technicians. This is largely the result of a continuingMdentification with 'pro- 
M&ssionalism'. 19 The professional organizations such as the National Society of Professional Engineers will probably 
Trove predominant influence for some time to come. 


* One study shows that automation was considered by most firms in relation to the productivities and costs of labor and capital of com¬ 
petitive firms. Cf. Sutan and Prosaw, in Labor: Readingt in Major Problems, p. 362. 
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Clerical workers have grown numerically at about the same rate as professional and technical workers. They compose 
more than 40% of the non-managerial white collar work force and have grown from 12.3% of the total work force in 1950 
to- 16.5% in 1968.20 The overwhelming majority and nearly all of the new clerical workers since 1950 are women.21 
like professional and technical workers, they are spread throughout all industries.22 The primary functions of clerical 
workers are related to the increasingly complex, internal 'business' practices and mechanisms of industry. To a far greater 
degree than’professional or technical workers, they are crowded into large 'pools', under supervision similar to that in pro¬ 
duction. Clerical work, because it is low paying and repetitive, does not represent the proletarianization of formerly mid¬ 
dle class people so much as it is a channel for horizontal mobility within the working class and even more, a second source 
of income for working class families. In this sense it has served as a safety valve for working class discontent. The possi¬ 
bilities of both a continuation of the rapid expansion of this sector and of significant wage increases are, however, limited 
by the potential of automation. Automation is particularly applicable to clerical work and, as with production automa¬ 
tion, tends to drastically displace the less skilled jobs without offering much potential for skill upgrading among those 
displaced.23 At the very least, there is likely to be a decline in the growth rate of clerical work. 

Next to technology, probably the most important mechanisms for sustaining the rate of profit in domestic private indus¬ 
try are those associated with increasing the speed of the circulation of commodities. Indeed, the profitability of techno¬ 
logical innovation depends on the ability of industry to realize the value of expanded production through an expanded 
market or increased rate of circulation of commodities. The drive to more effectively exploit the market has affected 
numerous industries and occupations. One of the most important reflections of this process is the growth in the whole¬ 
sale and retail trades. This growth is not an increase in the sales function perse, so much as in the total operation of dis¬ 
tribution. Sales employment scarcely increased at all from 1950 to 1968, whereas total employment in trade increased 
by nearly 50% in the same period.24 Most of the increase in trade employment is in clerical jobs and about three-quarters 
of all trade workers are in retail rather than in wholesale.25 while retail trade is still characterized by relatively small 
units, the trend is toward concentration into larger units. From 1954 to 1963 a slightly decreasing number of establish¬ 
ments realized a 43% increased in sales. In the case of department stores, which account for 20%-25% of retail employ¬ 
ment, establishmentsemploying more than 100 workers accounted for about 85% of sales.26 Wages in wholesale and re¬ 
tail trade are among the lowest of any industry. Average weekly earnings in wholesale and retai), as of April 1969, were ’ 
$86.40, over $20 below the average for total private employment, $36 below that for manufacturing, and no less than 
$77 below construction.27 As with clerical work in general, though to a lesser degree, there is a high concentration of 
women in trade, about 44%.28 As an expanding source of employment, trade also represents a possible second income 
for many working class families and a channel for lateral and downward mobility within theclass. , 

There is no doubt that the increase of real income that occurred from 1950 to 1965 did induce increased expenditure 
on services by workers aridothers. Employment in service industries (not the same as 'service producing' industries dis¬ 
cussed earlier, which refers simply to all non-goods producing industries) nearly doubled from 1950 to 1968, from about 
5.4 million to 10.4 million. As an occupational category, however, service workers grew only by a little more than 50% 
in the same period.29 The answer to this discrepancy lies in an increase in clerical 1 personnel in these industries due to 
modernization, on the one hand, and the absorption of a significant portion of professional workers into business related 
services,-i.e. advertising, market research, and services related to planning and technology in general. Thus, a good deal 
of the growth of services is not the result of consumer spending, but of some of the business trends that were discussed 
earlier. This is further borne out by the fact that while services in general have continued to grow apace, the increase in 
service workers has slowed down. Whereas there were more than 2 million new service workers in the 1950s, there have- 
been only about one million in the first eight years of the 1960s.30 As a source of (low paying), jobs for black and women 
workers (blacks are about 20% of the total, women over 50%) service jobs offer only narrowing possibilities. As a 
source of upward mobility within the working class, primarily for the children of skilled workers, the expanding pro¬ 
fessional, semi-professional and technical jobs in service industries, as in production industry, still offer a way out of the 
industrial proletariat to some. 


fThe fastest growing sector of the work force is state and local government — federal employment has not grown much 
I since 1950. Nearly half of these state and local public workers are blue collar workers^ who perform the same tasks, 
under similar conditions, as their brothers in private industry. A fairly large portion of these blue collar workers are 
union members, not only of the public employee unions but other industrial and craft unions as well (IBT, TWU, 

BSEIU, etc.). A large portion of the white collar labor force is composed of clerical workers. Yet two-thirds of the in¬ 
crease from 1961 to 1968 in state and local employment was in public education. Although this includes custodial and 
clericaj workers, most (about 2 to 1) were teachers. This rapid increase in the number of teachers explains a significant 
portion of the growth of professional occupations, perhaps 25%. The increased expenditure by government on educati on, 
oar-ticuJady_senQpdary and higher - edu cation, is related to changes in the requirements of the reproduction of labor, i,_e . the 
p rocess of.s haping-iaeMt^epecat i o ns^ > f wor kers in arawHa r tce with the needs of industry . To some degree the~cKanges in^x 
education that have taken place since 1950 represent a need for a generally higher level of skill. All of th eJiguces32jndt|r ) 
c ate, howeve r, thp increased fimphasL«Lnn_edi ication is not so much a matter of trainiha in specific skills as it is an attemp t 
tg increase the mnh Uity of lab or. That is. the object of education seems to be to create a labor force that can switch T o 
di ff ere nt . th ough-noL oecessarily hiah er^skills-or jobs. I n short, education is being increased to create a labor f orce that 
c an follow the changes in tec hnology desc ribed earlier . 
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Education pnmpnsas nearly 50% of total state and local employment . Of the other types of public employment, perhaps 
^three-fourths are blue collar in nature.33 There have been increases in the professional personnel associated with various 
welfare and anti-poverty programs, but these are a small proportion of total public employment. The number of pubjicly 
Employed social workers, for example, rose rapidly from 74,000 in 1950 to 125,000 in 1965,34 but still totalled only an 
"nsignificant portion of public employment. Similarly, the number of scientists and engineers working for the government 
(at all levels) rose from 106,000 in 1950 to 220,000 in 1965,35 a rapid increase but still a small number. To some degree 
professional jobs with government represent a source of upward mobility. Naturally, this is particularly the case with 
teaching. One study of teachers indicates a significant increase in the proportion of male teachers wit h. hlue_ collar fam ily 
baQkgroupds^iiP£:e^the„endx)f-World-War.il j6 This fact, along with the financial crisis nf thp. n itip-^Jaa s-probably help ed 
s pur the drive toward un ionizati on among teachers and other professional groups. Professional salaries in government 
generally lag behind those in private industry and are often comparable to blue collar wages in basic industry. In 1966, 
for example, the average teacher made $500 a year less than the average steelworkers and in 1965 20% of all teachers 
'moonlighted'.37 


In overall terms, these occupational trends show a general tendency toward economic and social downgrading, though 
with significant counter-tendencies. T hose rapidly expanding job categories with a large numerical volume, notably 
clerical antLservice jobs , are genera lly low paying. On the other hand, much of the e xpans ion in professional and tech- 
nica Liobs reflects a soc iaL-PtocessJowarcLth e proletarianization of previously middle class, inde pend ent protes sions. 
Sj^p h up-g rading_as dofis-occu i iis-pmbably Iprg p ly. b y t hfLnhilri ren nf skilled work e rs who m^-p rotessionaCnr 

g overnment jobs - making room for tha_chiidren of unskill ed workers (white) to becom e_skilled^tQ^ome_extent. Tb§ 
c ontinuing potential for upward mobility, however, is limited by the decr ease in n ew inv estment.re quired by more ef¬ 
fi cient technology . The annual growth rate of expenditure of research and development, for example, has fallen, from 
about 12% in the early 1950s to 5% in, 1967 — and even that rate has been sustained by increased government spending 
in the field, which is itself limited.38 The overall tendency tnwarriernnnmir.iinAAmq raHing nf the wnrkin g..class as a 
wh ole shows up even more clearly in an Industrial breakdown of employment, per cent change, and wages . From Table 
IV it is easy to see that the fastest growing areas of employment pay below the level of manufacturing, a level won by 
years of union struggle. 


Table IV: WORK FORCE (excluding managers, supervisors, etc.) BY INDUSTRY, 1950 TO 1968 (in '000s)3® 


Industry 

1950 

1968 

% change 

Average weekly 
earnings, 4/68 

Mining 

766 

529 

-32.2 

$142.62 

Construction 

1,983 

2,759 

+ 39.1 

$163.81 

Manufacturing 

12,900 

16,579 

28.8 

$122.51 

Transportation 

3,429 

3,687 

7.4 

$144.11 

Trade 

7,978 

11,957 

49.7 

$ 86.40 

Financial, etc. 

1,272 

2,840 

123.2 

$102.12 

Service 

4,575 

8,892 

94.5 

$ 90:00 

Government 

4,872 

9,879 

102.7 

not available 

TOTAL 

37,775 

57,122 

51.1 

$107.73 



As most of these expanding industries are poorly unionized, and given the ossification of the unions today don't show 
much hope of being unionized, there is no reason to expect them to show wage increases great enough to catch up with 
manufacturing. The only major exception to this is government employment and here a severe limit on continued rapid 
growth is closing in as the financial crisis of the cities deepens. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND POTENTIAL OF WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 

The increase in the number of proportion of working class jobs only indirectly or tangentially related to production itself 
has taken place over a period of 25 years. If the problem of a consciousness lag has always been at work as new sections 
of the population were proletarianized, it is an even greater problem with white collar workers. Whereas, for example, 
the growth of mass production industry from World War I to the late 1930s brought formeftraftsmen and farmers into 
Essentially the same situation, the-tecbpoloaicaUadvances frQmJJ9.45-to4:odav-hav e created sc oresjatoew^dislinct situa^ 
^aops-oaJbeLperiphety-of m ass-industr y. The previous section indicated this diversity: ranging from the highly techni¬ 
cal to the most repetitive clerical work. Although the creation of these new jobs, or the expansion of old ones, has been 
accompanied and affected through an increased concentration in the work place for white collar workers, it is by no 
means on the scale that took place in production. Furthermore, even though the process of proletarianization may have 
meant the experience of the lessening of independent status for some this does not necessarily involve a drop in income 
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or a change in life style, etc. The fact that many of these white collar workers have been so much in demand has meant that 
they have been able to get salary,increases at an increasing rate. This is true for virtually all professional and technical cate¬ 
gories ahd;even for clerks.40 By and large this has been accomplished without unionization or struggle. Even those in- 
creases, of bourse, are not sufficient to keep up with taxes and inflation, but the effects of this are somewhat mitigated f 
the high level of professional salaries,"on the one hand, and by the face that many clerical incomes are viewed as a family's 
\second mcoVpe, on the other. / 

* * 

These facts, combined with the traditional social distance between white collar and blue collar workers, have contributed 

to the failure of white collar workers to respond to their changing situation through collective action. Whi^e collar union - 1 
i sm is as weak' today as it was a d eca de ago. As a percent of total union membership or of white pollar employment, union 
membership among white collar workers has remained stable. It has not even grown significantly in numerical terms. 

is 

Table V: WHITE COLLAR UNION MEMBERSHIP, 1956-66 (in thousands)41 


* Total union 
membership 

1956 17,980 

1966 18,391 


White collar 
members„ 

2,417 

2,693 


% total union 
membership 

13.4 

14.6 


% of white 
collar force 


12.8 


10.5 


Those gains that have been made were made mostly in gdvernment employment and that is numerically rather small. 
AFSCME, for example, has about 300,000 members, and of those only about a third are white collar workers. The AFT 
has grown rapidly'since the mid-1950s, but still has only about 125,000 members.42 Strike activity among government 
workers is miniscule. In the most active year before 1965, workers on strike as a percentage of all government workers 
was only 0.3%.43 |q qualitative' terms, government professional employees have conducted some very militant union strug¬ 
gles. In geheral, however, the hopes held by some a couple of years ago that the AFT and the independent welfare workers 
unions would spark a revival of militant unionism have collapsed. The AFT nationally has been content to rest on the lib¬ 
eral positions it developed in.the early 1960s, while the situation has passed them by, and has even come to the point of dis¬ 
cussing merger with its qld rival, the NEA. Virtually all <!| the independent welfare unions have been defeated and isolated. 
Most of them have merged with more conservative AFLJCIO unions, in some cases the same ones they split from in the fury,, 
place. Perhap s even more siquificanU-is the.fact thatjnjnany areas and cities, both the teachers and welfare workers wntiwJJ 
havexameJnto-co^cl^th-theJalackjciimiiiynity. IriSfll cases, the radical notion of forging an alliance with recipient or 
parent groups has faded from all but the rhetoric. In l|pw York, the UFT has conducted a strike directed against the black 
community. The facile ability of various city governments to direct the struggles of certain professional workers against 
other sections of the working .class, particularly blackS||points to a peculiarity in the consciousness of many professional 
workers (which is not to deny the importance of racism in such a situation). 

Manvjjf the p rofessio na[ and semU prefessiona i iobs in pu blic employ ment are related to the oppressive funct ions of the 
state. This is certainly true of welfare workers. emplo jvrnentJWorkecs_o.f.vadQus kinds, and eve n of teac hers. Altho ugh they 
are themselves subject to weighty authority from the top, these wo rkecsj3onelhelfiss.have_a go od deal of p ower over those 
t hey are supposed to serv e. TJiis fact is two-edged. Often the oppressive nature of the work, as opposed to the official" 
conception of the job as a service, leads to rebellion among these workers. This was certainly the case in the early years of 
the welfare workers unions — around 1965. At the^samejtim.e.jthejabjeclLveuQatuce of the work-separates-ihe m from other 
sections of the working cla ss — not just blacks or poor people, but all.workers who m u st dea l with state bu reaucracies such 
as Unemployment Insu rance. Workman's Compensation, etc This fact is'often re inforcedJjv a ralheLarbitrar v educati on- 
a l requirement in order to get the job. T . o a great degree, ev e n with teachers, the requirement of a college degree is more 
a matter of enforciDg_sociaLdistance_tbaniiLaQy-s kill requir em ent. AH of.tt|ishas had a distorting effect on consciousness 
b eyond that of mere difference s in income, etc. f 

It seems unlikely, given the state of the unions and the general consciousness of white collar workers, that unioniza tion 
vyill play miich^atAjxdp-Jn thp ripyalnpment of consciousness amon g white collar workers — either as a cause or a reflectidn. i 
Given the diversity and range of jobs and the lag in consciousness that still exists, i t seem sanoreJikeLvJthat any major 
bceaklhcoughamongj^ite^aJiac^oiketS-will jowly jQosurjn the contextof a general upheaval in .industry. Th at, is, th e £ 
consciousnessx)f white cQ llar.WQrkers is m6re.LikeLv tQ deveiQpJr Lresponse to overall social c risis th an to the specifics of 
the jok around which unions are often bui lt. Thjs portends a leap in consciousness rather than its gradual development. .. 

\ (T The conditions that might stimulate such a leap are in formation. Some of them are part of the process of proletarianiza- * 
tion, already discussed — theSe are but the necessary, conditions.-Perhaps the sufficient cpnditions lie in the growing Crisis^ 
of capitalism that is affecting'the.working class as a whole. Taxes and inflation, endemic to the crisis, affect all sections Aj ) 
the working class. Furthermore, although white collar workers have been receiving continuous wage increases, they do ncrir 
4/have any organized way of fighting to keep these increases at least to the level of inflation. It is significant tha t the_waqe 
‘increases of contrac ts haw heenqrpat er.in recent years than those of profes sionals^^ithus 

n arrowing the differentia ls. .As inflation continues, what is more, the second family income becomes more important. 

All of this must be seen in the cdhtextof advancing technology. Even assuming a fall in the rate of innovation, many 
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.clerical jobs will be displaced. Both thje possibilities for second incomes and job prospects for young workers will narrow. 
The 'macro-economic' nature of these problems means a great tendency toward unification of class consciousness, that is, 
^reversal of the general fragmentation that has existed for the past twenty years and an overcoming of much that has 
Bparated white collar from industrial workers.* 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ANCf THE UNIONS TO THE MID-1960S 

l 

In the years from 1950 to 1968, the, industrial working class grew, at a much slower rate than other sections of the working 
class. The number of workers in manufacturing grew 28.8%, those-in transportation only 7.4%, and the number of miners 
actually decreased.by 32.2% (see Table IV). This, of course, was the result of technology and increased productivity. If 
the number of manufacturing workers grew by only 28.8%, the output of manufacturing grew by 91%.45 The continuing 
advance of productivity allowed industrial workers, indeed all workers, to make significant wage gains. From 1950 to* 1965 
average weekly earnings in manufacturing increased $58.32 to $107.53, an increase of 84%, while the consumer price index 
rose by only 31% for the same period .46 T his increased standard of living meant that workers could well affot d.ta.let.the 
u nion leaders c ond uct union affairs as they saw fit. A f the same time, it rpeant that th e_utiion leaders had to give capital a 
f ree hand in in tro ducing new techno logy or simply sweating higher p roduction rates out.of the_workers. E ventually th is 
c ontradictio nJbcoualxLlhfi-umoD-leaders in conflict with"the rank and file. N onetheless, the long term of expansion of liv- 
ing^laQd£U3dSLXxealeduxitisidfirabie.apathy amon g indu s trial workers, a nd what is more important, the separation of politi¬ 
co U^iiscigpjsn£ssiromjndjustriaLconsciousoess. 


T his expansio n in living standards was_not won,witbo.uLsttuggles. With the end of the no-strike pledge in 1945, strikes be¬ 
gan to break out throughout industry. This strike wave reached its height in 1946 when nearly five million strikers cost 
industry an unprecedented 116 million man-hours. Thishigh figure was due primarily to the 113-day auto strike of 1946. 
This.strike was the first, and the last, to demand a large wage increase, 19V2 cents an hour, with no price increase by the 
auto manufacturers. The steel workers, after a 30-day strike, settled before auto, however, and undermined its price con-j 
trol demands. In the end, auto and all the other major industries settled for 18% cents, with the understanding that the* 
corporations had the right to offset wage increases with price' increases. The se ttlements of 1946 were important i n that 
thfiV-iinnlv est ablished the p rac tice o f 'pattern' bargaining , whereby other indust ries folJow.auto_gr steeljn the terms of 
their agreements, and_ the j?ractice ojLcompanies raising prices after a waa e.inc rease.48 T he strikes of 1946 h ad been ove r 
jw ra qes_ and had re-e stahilshecLthe power of the unions,after-theje strictions of the war. The perip d fror rP 1547 to the mid- 
j, y)50s continued the.'patterns' set in 1946, but added a ne w dimension to the practices of industrial unionism'. 

In the first place, the strikes up to 1955 were almost universally official union actions, conducted within the limits of the 1 
law. At this time, the old CIO leaders, Lewis and Murray, and tbe younger leaders, such as Reuther and Carey, wei*e willing 
to fight fairly aggressively for certain types of gains. In fact, strike activity rose during the Korean war, up to 195349 and 
in February 1951 the CIO men actually bolted from Truman's Wage Stabilisation Board, although they returned rather 
meekly in April.50 What is most significant about the period up to 1955, however, is what these union leaders were'bar- 
gaining for. Whereas in the 1930s the union movement had-luiXLedJxLtbiexiQvem ment to gain security for their members . 
i n thep eri pH after 194fi, thfi_j ininns increasingly tried.ta.w.in.this^oi±oi43rotecttQn.tbrx)ughJthejLU3lQri.contract. T he lead - 
ion demands-oLlhe-Min e Workers, Auto Workers. Steel Workers a nd other industrial.unions. Were for welfare and pension 
fund s, health and accident benefits, cost of living clauses, and finally in* 1955 fo^-Supplem entary Un emp IpymfiDLBenefits 
( won first in auto and then in steel) . To a great degree these demands were an attempt to “offset some of the effects of 
automation without trying to control it.51 At the same tim e. thenttempt-lcuwiP-sociaLsecudlv t hrough the un i on co n¬ 
t ract represented a retreat from politics as a means of social struggle. Labor, of CQ utse_was-poJItical lyactive ^juriogJlais 
peciQdJjul-uirtual lv all of labor's b ig political drives up to 1960 were defensive actions conc erned with' stavingoff openly * 
anti-labor j eqislation: first Taft-Hartley , then sta te right to work laws in th e mid-19 50s and f ma tlyTandrum-Griffin in 
T5^59JtbeJ-abord\flana gement Re lations Act). Furthermore, as the Democrats, who were out of po^er7werevvilling to 
fight most of the extreme abuses of these laws, very little initiative or independence was required of labor. TljusJthe-stuig- 
j igl^wfalcllWQn_tbe^ t he g ains of the 1950s werexojnoe ived L pf and lM byJihe labcHLleadp^p-wilhout-floing 

n Ibe.yoad„legai.OL.-acPfiPtablfilpractices and wit hoixLmass-initiative by the workers themselves . Th e relative su ccess iadar- 
' gaipinfljLbejde4K)liticization..nf t he unions , a nd ab ove all theJadincuxtmassjnitiative by the workers in this period a l- 
Irfw^ri certain gld tr ends to reassert themselves and create a new situation for the workers and their unions. 

The birth of the CIO was made possible by a massive'upheaval in the new mass production industries that began in the 
early 1930s. The CIO and its various unions and organizing committees did little more than finance and coordinate this 
rebelliph.52 To a certain*degree, the CIO as an organization, but not the workers' rebellion, was born of a political deal: 
firstSection 7A of NRA and then the Wagner Act, in return for which the CIO leadership offered its political support to 
osevelt and the Democratic Party. Within the ranks, the fight for a labor party was not defeated totally until the late 


* The facfthat many of these white collar workers are college graduates should not be lost on the student movement. A 'working class 
orientation' by students should certainly include programs directed at students destined for working class jobs. Such a program will have 
to deal with the nature of these jobs, of work under capitalism, with concepts of control, and with macro-economic questions as well as 
with waj- and racism, which are generally handled as moral questions instead of class questions. 
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1940s. But the integration of the labor leaders in the Democratic Party grew from an 'alliance' with the Democrats to a 
permanent institutional arrangement that has lasted to the present. This fact, by itself, has contributed to the continual 
rightward movement of the union leadership. Equally important, however, are the consequences of the initial victories jfirv, 
won by this political alliance. wM 

Labor legislation has proved itself a two-edged sword. Wbilfilba.Wagner- Act-gay.fi..the unioDs4h&4egal-right4o-ocganiz£, it 
a lso prescribed the manner in which labor is expecte d t o behav e. T he incredible weh of lahor legislation that has gro wn up 
i n the thirty years sin ce the W agner Act has expanded,withoutan_expansion of-Jabor'sJrights! From a guarantee o f basic 
r ights labor leg i lsadonTTa s turne d into a me anrof sta t^eTr ^orc ement iQrJndystcial stabiiitv and c orp oration planning. It 
isjfyj3li.kaawa.iQr exa mple, that the, primary criteria f or NL RB decisions regardingj^resentaJjpji^ertLfication md bar¬ 
g aining units are based on considerati ons of industr ial sta bility. 53 In shitejof-the pretentions.of.Lapdrum-G riffin. lab or 
legislatio n and N LRB practice have tended to rejuforceLthe^tructuraUbureaucratizatioR of-the-unions by placing real bar¬ 
gaining. po wer j a theb a ndsj)f .theoentra Lu a ion. Jeadersh i p. This, of course, is only a reflection of the needs and trends of 
industry itself, but it is important in that it adds the power of the state to the process. Thus, even in the absence of formal 
state planning or wage control bodies, collective bargaining in America has taken on many of the characteristics of statified, 
tri-partite bargaining. 

TheJaboc.conttactJtself is an institutional part of this corporate planning. From capital's point of view, the long term labor 


c ontract is an invaluable aid in projectin g labor costs, the most unp redictable of all costs. 54 For the labor bur eaucrat, the 
Iona termxontraict^inaDlifiesadmini5rat lQ?rbf the union apparatu s. Thusl bv mufua I agreement, labor contracts ha ve 
s teadily grown in lengt h. Whereas in the '40s most industrial contracts were of one year duration, now most of them ate 
three years in length, and some even four or five years. 55 Obviously, in a period of rapid technical change (and, later, in¬ 
flation) such long term contracts tend to work in favor of the corporation rather than the worker, particularly since the 
weight of court and NLRB decisions dictate against bargaining in areas regarded as management's 'prerogative', such as the 
introduction of technology or other changes in the work process. 55 The labor contract, even where it does offer real pro¬ 
tection for the worker, has not only proscribed the scope and timing of the class struggle, to a certain degree at least, but 
has forced the union apparatus to become an instrument of administration over the workers, as well as one of struggle. 

Thus, virtually all levels of union leadership, from the international to the shop steward or committeeman, are cast in the 
role of peace keeper. Rebellion against this role, which does occur, usually takes on the character of a struggle against the 
international union leadership as well as management — and indirectly the state. As this institutional set-up is to the con¬ 
venience of the international bureaucracy, the top level of union leadership has continuously enforced the contract and 
willingly bargained even longer ones. The process of enforcing long term, nation-wide contracts is itself a source of the 
structural bureaucratization of the industrial unions. To a certain degree the increased power of the international leader¬ 
ship grew out of the need to meet industry on its own terms, i.e. on the basis of concentrated, centralized national power. 
Th£_near 1 y tolaLdivorce.oLtheinternation aI leader ship from-the control of theHnembership,bowever T .lay in the structural 
changes that took place dur i ng the p erio d of low membership p articipation from 1950 to 1955. Th ese changes incl ude the 
le ngthening of the period betwee n international ccmvealians, increases in ipRointed-pasSiDns.(particularly in those unions 
with a regional structure), t he introduction of more difficult criteria fg rimldin g international office, and the growth o f 
p ower of the staff and top leaders over the financial resources of the union. By the middle of the 1950s it was virtually 
impossible for anything less than a massive upheaval to displace the international leadership. Given this bureaucratic struc¬ 
ture, the national contract became a source of power in itself, in that the international leadership had the power to decide 
which issues to push and which groups to placate. The skilled tactical use of the contract has, in fact, been a means of frag¬ 
menting rank and file rebellion by making concessions to one or another group of workers - old, young, skilled, production 
line, etc. - and playing them off against one another. 

The general strategy of the industrial union bureaucracy since the early 1950s has been to emphasize wages and benefits 
increases (with growing emphasis on benefits) and ignore working conditions. This has been perfectly acceptable to capital 
since it has meant that they could increase productivity, ahead of wage increases, without interference from the unions. 

The United Mine Workers, under John L. Lewis, had capitulated to automation in the '40s, which forced tens of thousands 
out of the union and generally caused a disastrous cutback in working conditions. 5 ? Reuther and the UAW generally al¬ 
lowed automation without a fight, and more particularly, in 1955, allowed Chrysler and Ford to lower their work standards 
to the level of GM, lowest in the industry. 55 Following auto, other industries enforced speed-up and the deterioration of 
working conditions with the cooperation of the union. This tendency reached its formal stage in the early '60s with the 
ILWU-PMA 'mechanization agreement', the introduction of oxygen furnaces in steel, and the formation of joint manage- 
ment'labor committees to discuss (expedite) technical innovation. Even before this, however, the deterioration of working 
conditions in industry was general. This strategy of b asingjthanational contract o n wag es and benefits andji eqlecting . or 
coflldbutinfljto the w orsening of wotkingxonditions^iletermined muchof the rank .and f.ile_cevolt that finally brokejout 
from 1955 .on. 

The ability of the unions to win increases in real wages, up to 1965, through the contract, while allowing working condi-^^* 
tions to get worse, meant that much of the attention of rank and file militants turned from the national contract per se 
to the local shop, where the conditions were felt. The rebellion in the UAW, for instance, has almost always taken the 
form of wildcats in opposition to the contracts' failure to resolve working conditions. This was the case in 1955,1958, 
and 1961. In 1964, Reuther made the wildcats official, but still did nothing about the conditions. In 1967, he actually 
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sanctioned local strikes before the fact. The strikes took place and the longest of them did not return to work until nearly 
seven months after the national contract was signed. Nonetheless, no solid gains in working conditions were made.59 Simi- 
though less dramatic and consistent developments have taken place in other major industries. In the electrical industry 
^•kers have resisted the imposition of 'measured day work', a system for speeding up production by docking workers 
who don't produce ascertain amount each day. This struggle was important in the ousting of James B. Carey in 1964, the 
big GE strike of 1967, and reports by GE management of a growth in 'interim plant strikes' .60 I n general, there has been 
a-qrowinq trend since the mid-1950s for workers trLCft jpjru-hp_riatinnal nontract as a result of-its failure to-deaUwith work¬ 
i ng conditions . In 1967, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service reported that 14% of all the contracts they dealt 
with were rejected at least once by union members.61 in fact, on the basis of this growing division between the workers 
and the union bureaucracy, some bourgeois econometricians have gone so far as to construct a 'model' for bargaining based 
on three parties, instead of the traditional two, the new third party being the union rank and file.62 The outstanding 
characteristic of the growth of this rank and file rebellion, however, is its primarily local nature. 


There have been attempts to build national rank and file rebellions or organizations in various industries. These national 
movements, however, differ sharply from past intra-union struggles in that they have been universally apolitical. In gen¬ 
eral, they have been concerned with single issues or with reforming the bureaucratized structure of the union. There is no 
doubt that the underlying causes of these rebellions have been economic or working conditions. What is significant, however, 
is the fact that these organizations did not express their discontent in political or even economic terms. This was a sharp 
departure from the old factional and caucus fights in the CIO, which were highly political. Whereas in the '30s and '40s 
caucuses were organization around the idea of a labor party, for or against a no-strike pledge to the government, or at least 
around the national bargaining program of the union, in the 1950s and early '60s, caucuses emphasized union democracy, 
virtually as an end in itself, dues, or the personalities of union leaders. The first, and one of the largest of the national 
rank and file rebellions was the Dues Protest Committee in the Steel Workers Union. Initiated around 1955 by local lead¬ 
ers in the Pittsburgh area, the DPC candidate made a strong showing against McDonald in 1956. Although it was smashed 
by 1958, the DPC undoubtedly contributed to the willingness of McDonald to conduct the long strike of 1959. The 
concerns of the DPC went beyond opposition to dues increases, but, nonetheless, as a movement it failed to develop a real 
program. 63 More recently, among the skilled workers in auto,.-the Dollar an Hour Now movement built its short life on 
the single issue of a dollar an hour increase for skilled trades workers. Interestingly, its rival, the International Society of 
Skilled Trades, is one of the few large workers movements to take on a political cast, and its was right-wing. 64 More typi¬ 
cal of the organized revolts of the early 1960s were the various reform caucuses in unions such as the Painters', the National 
M'itime Union, the Paper Workers. 65 These caucuses, along with scores of similar caucuses on a more local level, have 
all centered their attacks on issues such as corruption or lack of democracy rather than drawing political conclusions. In 
most cases, they have even failed to build a solid mass following among the workers in their industries. This is not to say 
that these struggles were not important or that they did not raise important issues. In all cases, these rank and file move¬ 
ments have represented the workers' drive to gain control over their jobs and lives. Often the struggle has led ,these groups 
to go beyond the original, narrow concerns around which they were organized. Nevertheless, they have seldom raised is¬ 
sues beyond the limits of their own union, and never put forward political programs for struggle. This kind of apolitical 
consciousness is partly a result of labor's withdrawal from politics, as a positive expression of struggle, and partly a result 
of the way the ruling class defined issues during the 1950s. The big issues of the era, after all, were the Cold War, contrib¬ 
uted to by the CIO leaders when they expelled eleven unions for 'Communist domination' in the early '50s, the prosperity, 
and particularly as regards the unions, corruption and gangersterism in the unions. Direct government intervention in 
strikes was rare under Eisenhower and really only began in 1962 when Kennedy sent Goldberg to make sure the steel 
workers didn't repeat the strike of 1959. At that time, however, the steelworkers were not about to go for another long 
strike and the intervention went unnoticed.66 Consistent government intervention did not begin until around 1965 - in 
steel and later in the 1966 Airlines Mechanics strike67 - and then was rather selective. Johnson, for political reasons no 
doubt, kept his hands off the auto negotiations in 1964 and 1967. A breakthrough in the fragmented, apolitical con¬ 
sciousness of most industrial workers will take more than intermittent government intervention. Developments since 
1965-66, however, point to the formation of conditions that may spark such a breakthrough. 


THE GROWING INSTABILITY OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM 

The ability of capitalism to expand, and thereby provide an expanding standard of living for the working class, depends 
on its ability to realize a growing mass of profits for reinvestment. If the rate of profit falls, the expansion of the 
economy'must slow down more or less proportionately. The tendency of the rate of profit to fall, however, is en¬ 
demic to the very process of capitalist expansion. Competition, particularly on the world market, forces even the 
greatest of corporations to intensify their exploitation of labor. In general, post-war capitalism has done this by 
greasing the relative exploitation of labor through a vast expansion of its productivity. To some extent, this increase 
.^productivity has simply been sweated out of labor through the speed-up. and other means of intensifying labor. For 
the most part, however, this has been accomplished by a large increase in the ratio of fixed capital to labor and sub¬ 
sequent advances in tec.* nology. Indeed, from the mid-1950s to the mid-1960s, the investment in plant and equipment 
per employee nearly doubled, from $5400 to $ 10 , 100.68 This growth in the ratio of capital to labor, i.e. in the organic 
composition of capital, however, is what causes the rate of profit (though not its amount) to fall, unless total output in- 
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creases rapidly. This, in fact, has been the case. As mentioned in the last section, manufacturing output rose by 91% from 
1950 to 1968. Furthermore, there have been other compensating factors. The priced of some important means of produc¬ 
tion have risen at a slower rate than consumer products, and the wholesale price index of electrical machinery and equip- rfpjn 
menf actually fell after 1960.69 The increased use of cheaper Japanese produced machine tools has also helped to keep 
costs of fixed capital down. In general, as Table VI shows, American capital has succeeded in maintaining a fairly stable 
rate of profit. 

Table VI: TOTAL CORPORATE PROFITS BEFORE TAXES AND NET WORKING CAPITAL (in $ billions)™ 


Year 

Pre-tax Profits 

Net Working Capital 

Profit Rate 

1950 

40.0 

81.6 

49.0% 

1951 

41.2 

86.5 

47.6% 

1952 

35.9 

90.1 

39.8% 

1953 

37.0 

91.8 

40.3% 

1954 

33.2 

95.0 

34.9% 

1955 

44.9 

102.9 

43.6% 

1956 

44.7 

107.4 

41.6% 

1957 

43.2 

111.6 

38.7% 

1958 

34.7 

118.7 

31.5% 

1959 

47.7 

124.2 

38.'4% 

1960 

44.3 

128.6 

34.4% 

1961 

50.3 

148.8 

33.8% 

1962 

55.4 

155.6 

35.6% 

1963 

59.4 

163.5 

36.3% 

1964 

66.8 

170.0 

39.3% 

1965 

77.8 

180.1 

43.2% 

1966 

85.6 

189.4 

45.2% 

1967 

81.6 

200.1 

40.8% 



This has only been possible, however, by creating a balance of payments crisis on the international level and by vast state 
intervention in the domestic .economy. That tendency of the profit rate to fall is still a real pressure on capitalists is attested 
to by the frequent and regular complaint by the 'business community' of a profit squeeze. This was particularly true in 
1967-68.71 


For technological advances to pay, the capitalist must be able to realize the value of expanded production by selling all his 
products, either at home or abroad. But the growth in domestic consumer spending, including that subsidized by various 
government welfare programs, could not have absorbed all of the increased production from 1950 on to today — certainly 
it cannot explain the growth in proportion of heavy durable goods. As a proportion of GNP, consumer spending fell slightly 
from 66% in 1956 to 61% in 1965. Furthermore, the biggest growth in volume of consumer speriding was for services, 
with durable goods accounting for only 15% of consumer purchases in 1965.72 


Industry's rather extensive attempts to exploit the domestic consumer market more effectively have, at best, only allevi¬ 
ated their problems. If industry had to rely solely on the expansion of the private domestic market, America would al¬ 
ready be in the midst of a crisis of overproduction. The fact that such a crisis has not occurred, though the forces leading 
in that direction remain operative, can only be explained by the expanding role of the state as a purchaser of finished pro¬ 
ducts. The limits of the domestic market have, of course, spurred the flow of capital abroad, particularly to Europe, a 
fact which has caused and exacerbated the balance of payments crisis. In the realm of exports, however, it has been ne¬ 
cessary for the state to become a direct purchaser through AID. Since 1959, aid to foreign countries has been 'tied' by 
treaty to purchases in the US, meaning, in effect, that AID simply pays the corporations directly for these purchases. 
Whereas in 1959,47% of AID purchases were made in the US, by 1965 it was up to 92%. This direct subsidy of export 
trade accounts for only 4.3% of total exports, but for certain important industries, notably steel, it is 25% or hjgher.73 
Yet, foreign trade cannot solve the problem, for it is precisely in the world market where competition is the greatest 
and the urge to increase the organic composition of capital is strongest. Foreign trade is limited as a solution to the prob¬ 
lem of falling profit rates by the fact that it is also a cause of the problem. Far more important than foreign trade, sub¬ 
sidized or not, is the Federal defense budget, the basis of the permanent arms economy. 
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The defense budget has soared frqm $13 billion in 1950 to more than $80 billion in 1968. Each year, slightly more than 
half of this budget is paid directly to American corporations for research and development, various items needed by the 
'Turned forces, and, above all, for military hardware. In 1967, for example, the Department of Defence 'procured' nearly 
^ ^10 billion worth of goods from American firms (not including $3 billion for work done by US firms outside the US, such 
as construction in Vi'etnam by RMK)J4 This was about twice as much as was spent for the same purpose in 1960. No 
doubt this huge annual outlay for war goods began as a political decision, i.e. as a result of the political side of imperialism 
Nonetheless, the arms budget had long since become an integral part of the infrastructure of American capitalism. From 
the point of view of the capitalist class, this permanent arms economy has the dual advantage of being an ever-expanding 
'market' for goods that in no way compete with ordinary commodities and, at the same time, an outlet for continuing 
capital accumulation through the destruction of capital. Defense purchases are, of course, outside the regular private mar¬ 
ket, but they do serve as an outlet for increased output resulting from advances in productivity. Since none of these pro¬ 
ducts re-enter the process of production, arms being the ultimate in waste production, they do not add to accumulation. 

In this sense, arms production is somewhat analogous to Marx's Department III (luxuries) in the circulation of capital, 
which absorbed capital, at a profit, without contributing to the falling rate of profit, since it does not add to the overall 
organic composition of capital. 7 ^ At the same time, since a large portion of defense purchases occur in capital-producing 
industries, or in industries that rely heavily on capital goods, arms production tends to have a stabilizing effect on invest¬ 
ment. 79 There can be little doubt that, for all these reasons, defense spending stabilized American capitalism for the 
fifteen years from 1950 to 1965 and allowed for a fair degree of prosperity. 


The very facts which have sustained stability, however, tend to become de-stabilizing factors. The money for arms 
purchases and arms profits must come from previous production through taxes. In a sense, they are like 'transfer pay¬ 
ments', such as welfare. 77 | n so far as the money comes from taxes on business, the profits of defense production are 
indeed just transfer payments from the surplus value of industry in general, i.e. within the capitalist class. Since a portion 
of total expenditure on arms production goes to wages, this would mean some gains for the working class, as was the case 
in the 1950s. This, however, means a loss to the capitalist class. For this reason, the 'business community' and their 
friends in government (i.e. government) have labored since the early 1950s to shift the burden of taxes onto the working 
class. This has been done by various tax credits and deductions for business and by increases in personal income taxes. 
The net result is that the proportion of Federal receipts from income taxes has risen from about 39% in 1950 to 46% in 
1968.* Furthermore, since it is well known that the rich, via numerous 'loopholes', pay about the same rate as middle 

t income workers, 79 and as there are relatively few of them, the overwhelming bulk of personal income taxes come from 
e working class. In practice the workers have always paid a large share of the defense budget; now they are paying an 
en larger share. But it doesn't stop here. 

As a matter of policy, the Department of Defense makes sure that the same 100 large corporations (they are among the 
top 300) receive about 75% of defense procurement each year .80 This policy re-enforces the monopoly structure of 
American capitalism. As monopolistic, or even oligopolistic, firms, these corporations are able to pass on the cost of taxes 
to the public by raising prices. This is true with consumer goods as well as the defense products themselves, the costs of 
which soar each year. Thus, on the one hand, the costs of corporate taxes are passed onto the public and, on the other, 
inflation becomes rampant and permanent. Given the high degree of monopolization within the American economy, at¬ 
tempts by the government to slow down inflation by increasing taxes are futile. Thus in the past four years the United 
States has seen a simultaneous spiraling of taxes and prices. The policies and mechanisms that stabilized capitalism from 
1950 to 1965 have become sources of instability. The key, of course, is the unusually rapid increase in war spending re¬ 
quired by the Vietnam War. The 'special' assessments for Vietnam leaped from $103 million in 1965 to $25 billion in 
1968.81 Such a rapid increase, with no real diminution of regular arms spending, was bound to set off inflation and 
cause an increase in taxes as well. Once this increase has been made, however, it cannot simply be abandoned — not 
without a recession. Thus even before anyone in power had seriously considered even so much as a cutback in the Viet¬ 
nam War, the President (Johnson, followed by Nixon) has proposed a budgetary de-emphasis on Vietnam and an in¬ 
creased emphasis on long term 'major hardware programs' .82 Under these circumstances, the taxes and inflation must 
continue. 


In the final analysis, profits, or more correctly surplus value, can only be increased or sustained at the expense of wages. 

% Technology, intensification of labor through speed-up and over-work, inflation and taxes are all techniques for accom- 

I plishing this end, i.e. for redistributing income upward. In the 1950s technology or speed-up affected different groups 

| of workers at different times and in varying degrees. The attack on working conditions, arid therefore on the relative pro- 

[ portion of wages, appeared as the act of an individual corporation or plant boss. This led to the localization of conscious¬ 

ness. Furthermore, as technological advances have been shrouded in the garb of 'progress', and seen only as a matter of 
'private initiative' by the individual firm, it did not bring the system or the state (the guaranteeor of the system) into 

J question. The economic attack on the working class living standards that has occurred since 1965, however, is national . 
^nd simultaneous. It affects all sections of the working class and is integrally related to the functioning qf the state and 
to the conscious political policy of those in power. The mysteries of corporate accounting give way to open political 
debate, as with the debate over ABM. In the realm of 'partisan politics', the distinctions in economic policy have faded 


This percent does not include ‘contrihitions to social insurance' which do not contribute to the defense budget. 
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to the point of disappearance. The commitment to Vietnam, to long term 'major hardware', to the 10% surcharge, and 
all the rest continues with full force under Nixon. In fact, if Nixon's speech at the Air Force Academy on June 4th meant 
anything, it meant a growing commitment to the military, i.e. to the Brass and the arms economy. In this context, the refJii 
tional, class nature of business decisions and the functions of the state become a more obvious, more centralized and po 
litical focus of discontent. 

THE ATTACK ON WORKING CLASS LIVING STANDARDS 

In Capital, M ol. I, Marx reasoned that the value of labor power, and therefore the wages of the worker, was determined 
by the value of the goods and services necessary for the worker to actually perform his labor and to reproduce his own 
labor power and that of his children — the future generation of workers. Thus, at minimum, wages had to sustain the work¬ 
er and his family at a level that would allow them to continue functioning as workers. Although this 'subsistence' level is 
historically and culturally conditioned, and generally rises over time, at any given point average annual wages must cover 
the minimum costs of living of workers in a given society. 83 Bourgeois, and even some radical economists have attacked 
this conception by pointing to the generally high standards of living of living of American workers as compared to those of 
the British working class of Marx's time. In doing so they have simply ignored the relative content of Marx's concept of 
subsistence. It is no concession for Marxist methodology for one to insist that 'subsistence' in America today is very dif¬ 
ferent from that in 19th century England (we have already mentioned the rising costs of the reproduction of labor). In 
fact, the US Bureau of Labor Statistics periodically calculates family budgets for a minimum and moderate standard of liv¬ 
ing for urban wage and salary earners. For 1967, the BLS calculated the 'lower' budget for a family of four (US average) 
at $5,915 and the 'moderate' budget at $9,076. These average figures are slightly higher for most northern cities, except 
Detroit and Cleveland, and slightly lower in southern cities .84 For the same year, assuming no unemployment, the aver¬ 
age earnings of non-supervisory workers were $5,295, not even at the minimum level. The manufacturing worker came 
closer with $5,875, but the average wholesale and retail worker missed the mark entirely with $ 4 , 271 .85 of course, not 
all male workers have families of four, and within families of that size a fair number of women workers provide a second 
income. Even at that, a family of four with two working members is, at best, likely to have a total income around the 
'moderate' budget level — particularly since women workers invariably receive lower than average wages. Even within the 
static picture drawn here, however, the reality is still grimmer. The wage figures are before taxes, the budget figures are 
after taxes. Since taxes run about 25% of incomes in this range, most workers make less than the 'modest' budget and 
many less than the 'lower' budget. Thus even under the best of circumstances, a static situation in which inflation is notj^f 
operative, the living standards of the working class are hardly luxurious. 

Within the working class, of course, there is a broad range of wage and salary levels. A Department of Labor survey of 
professional, technical and clerical salaries showed that in 1965 the majority of engineers made from $9,000 to $15,000, 
most draftsmen from $6,800 to $8,000, most chemists from $7,600 to $15,000. At the same time, most clerical workers, 
key punch operators, stenographers, typists, etc., made around $4,000 86 ( a fact which indicates the enormous disparity 
between male and female salaries, clerical jobs being 'women's' jobs and paying about $1,800 below the average). In 
fact, the statistics already presented in Table IV indicate that a great many more workers receive wages around or less 
than the 'lower' budget figure of $5,915, than near the 'modest' level. 

What distinguishes the period from 1965 to the present, however, is not so much the level of income as the dynamic which 
threatens even that level. Since 1965 there has been a spiraling increase in consumer prices, as a result of the Vietnam 
War and the inherent contradictions of the arms economy. From 1960 to 1965, consumer prices rose 6.5%, while wages 
rose 17.7%. Thus there was still a significant, if not breathtaking, increase in real wages. From 1965 to 1968, however, 
prices rose by 10% while wages rose by 14.3%, only a slight increase in real wages.87 Even this slight increase, however, 
has been wiped out by growing taxes — federal, state, and local. 

One of the by-products of arms spending is an increase of state and local taxes. To be sure, federal taxes have risen 
somewhat (as with the 10% surcharge initiated by Johnson in 1968 and continued by Nixon in 1969), but the bulk of 
tax increases have occurred on the state and local level. In the past three or four years many state and most urban areas 
have instituted income, employment and sales taxes, ail of which are taxes on the working class. These taxes have sup¬ 
plemented or even surpassed the traditional property taxes. A recent study by the Teamsters in New York showed that 
these tax increases, along with inflation, virtually wiped out all the gains made by workers in New York City from 1965 
to 1968.88 

The rate of wage and salary increases has risen in response to this situation — largely as a result of intensified struggle. 

The increase for union workers covered by major contracts (those covering more than 1000 workers) was 6% in 1968, 
as compared to 5.2% in 1967.89 Similarly, professional, technical, and clerical salary increases amounted to 5%-7% in 
1968 and 3%-4%% in 1967.90 Even this increased rate of increase, however, has not produced an expanding living HgJj 
standard. Furthermore, there have been some setbacks in recent union contracts. For one thing, the cost-of-living escalator 
clauses won by some of the big industrial unions in the early 1950s have been abandoned or watered down. The mean 
increase' of escalator clauses has dropped since the late 1950s, from 6.4 cents an hour in 1958 to 4.9 cents in 1968. It 
was even lower in the early 1960s, but now that inflation is rampant, it has not even risen to the level of the 1950s. The 
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steelworkers and railway unions dropped their cost of living clauses altogether between 1960 and 1962. By 1968, only 
one out of four workers was covered by any sort of cost of living clause.91 What is more, the increase structure of most 
•pinion contracts poses a real problem for workers. Under the long term contract, the bulk of the three year wage increase 
Iflcurs in the first year, with progressively lower increases for the next two years.92 This means that the union worker 
is powerless to combat inflation and tax increases in the last two years of the contract. At present, over 6 million work¬ 
ers, out of 9.3 million covered by major contracts, are tied to such 'deferred increases' until 1970 or 1971 .93 Obviously, 
non-union workers are in an even more precarious position since they have no way of guaranteeing any sort of increase. 

The stagnation of income is only one of the effects of the permanent arms economy. As a result of scarce federal funds, 
along with the entire set of priorities inherent in capitalism, America's urban areas have become increasingly unliveable. 
Basic city services such as transit and sanitation have declined. In New York City, for example, a group of rank and file 
transit workers in 1967 documented the decline in subway services since the 1950s.94 Also in New York City, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Sanitationmen's Union showed, before the city council, how sanitation services had declined by 1967.95 This 
decline in standard services is typical of the whole country. More in the public eye, however, is the growing threat to 
health and life posed by air and water pollution. There is hardly an urban area in which these problems have not reached 
the danger point. The price of housing increased by 10% from 1965 to 1968 as compared to about 5% from 1960 to, 

1965 96 _ j n fact, there has been a general housing crisis in most urban areas. The growth of slums and 'urban blight' in 
the past 20 years is well known. The entire decay of the cities and surrounding areas has become so blatant that it is now 
a central focus of liberal rhetoric. This decay has hit black and Spanish-speaking workers the hardest, but it has been a 
source in the decline of the living standards of all workers. No one who lives in an urban area, except the rich, has been 
able to escape the degrading effects of capitalist decay. Blacks and other third world workers, however, have been forced 
to accept the burden of this decay to a point that has become intolerable. The most recent 'solution' to urban problems, 
pushing workers and poor people out of the inner city and urban renewing it for the middle and upper classes, has only in¬ 
tensified overcrowding and slums. The center of most cities is filled with glittering commercial buildings while the slums 
become more concentrated and even the old, stable 'ethnic' neighborhoods are dragged into the vortex of decay. 

This total attack on the living standards of the working class is national in scope and increasingly political in nature. Unlike 
the problems of the 1950s, which are still operative, those that have emerged in the second half of the 1960s affect all sec¬ 
tions of the working class — even if in varying degrees. Furthermore, the rooting of the current instability in the permanent 
arms economy tends to expose the interpenetration of the state and the corporations, and to destroy the myth of govern- 

* ent as an independent force. In 1967, Professor Galbraith, a good friend of capitalism, observed that 'no sharp line sepa- 
tes government from the private firm... Each organization is important to the other; members are intermingled in daily 
work; each organization comes to accept the other's goals; each adopts the goals of the other as its own. Each organiza¬ 
tion, accordingly, is an extension of the other.'97 The traditional status of the American politician as a corrupt, but sup¬ 
posedly independent, 'professional', which served to disguise the class nature of the state, has faded and his role as cor¬ 
porate flunkie become more visible. The state, the national economy, and their interrelationship are part of the attack on 
living standards. These facts not only make the current crisis a national, class crisis, but tend to put the old issues associ¬ 
ated with working conditions into their true, class context. Thus for the first time in years the possibility of a new level 
of class consciousness and activity has emerged. The objective basis for overcoming the fragmentation of class conscious¬ 
ness is being rapidly established by the system itself. 


BLACK WORKERS AND RACISM 

No single fact of American social history has plagued and distorted the consciousness of the working class as much as ra¬ 
cism. Though racism is probably as old as western (class) civilization, its virulent American form is rooted, above all, in 
the role forced on black labor by an almost exclusively white ruling class. Brought to north America as slaves, i.e. as the 
permanent private property of whites, black people were institutionally locked into the lowest section of the labor force 
even before there was anything like a national economy. As 'private property', black workers were necessarily viewed as 
inferior by whites from the beginning. While the scope of this paper precludes a full analysis of the relationship between 
the economic position of blacks and the development of racism, it is clear that racism is more than a set of attitudes. It 
is above all an institutional set-up dating from the earliest moment of American history. It is on the basis of these institu¬ 
tions that prejudice has rested and grown. The abolition of slavery merely changed the specific institutional form, not the 
basic relationship. 

As corrjpetitors with white labor, black workers were forced into the lowest paying jobs and tied to the poverty of south¬ 
ern agriculture in the years from the end of the Civil War to the outbreak of World War I. The role of white labor unions, 
particularly the AFL, in accomplishing this end is well known and has been thoroughly documented.98 With the growth 
kpf migration from the rural south during and after World War I, black workers began to enter industry, but only in the 
rawest jobs. Although many companies simply refused to hire black people at all, others, like Ford, made it a policy to fill 
their unskilled jobs with blacks.99 The pattern of filling unskilled industrial and service jobs (usually in times of labor 
shortage) with blacks from the south was repeated during World War II, establishing the black labor force at the bottom 
of northern industry. When labor shortages become surpluses, blacks are dumped en masse. The two-to-one ratio of 
black to white unemployment has remained in force since the end of World War I. The decline of southern agriculture 
following World War 11 produced the last great migration to northern industrial centers. The fact that there was no real 
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labor shortage during the 1950s - there was rather growing unemployment - meant Jhe establishment of a virtually perma¬ 
nent reserve army of black labor in the slums of industrial cities. >00 In general, the trade union movement has only addetf 
to the institutionalization of this position at the bottom of the working class (though not always as a matter of consciou&^L 
policy). As mentioned, the AFL craft unions helped, consciously, to drive blacks out of skilled jobs — a practice still ip 
force! The, CIO did contribute to certain advances for black workers just before and during World War II, but with its 9^r 
fication and.its integration into the administration of industry through the contract, even the industrial unions have tended 
to keeR black workers at the bottom of the job scale, largely through seniority provisions. It is significant, however, that 
the basis Of the only period of advance for black workers was laid by a general upheaval of the working class and the grow¬ 
ing militancy of blacks for their own demands — A. Phillip Randolph's threatened March on Washington in 1940 to win a 
strong FfePC Act. Prejudice did not disappear during the great strike movements of the late 1930s, but the edges of some , 

of the institutional barriers to black workers were eroded for a few years. 10 1 Nonetheless,since the end of World War II, 
the position of blacks as the lowest paid and least skilled, and as a permanent reserve army of labor, has been firmly re¬ 
established. 

By the 1960s, 70% of all employed black people were in unskilled and semi-skilled blue collar-and service jobsJ02 | n 1965, 
67% of all t|lack men were operatives, laborers or service workers; and 72% of black women were operatives or service work¬ 
ers, with another 13% in clerical jobs.103 All of those jobs are among the lowest paying. This.l\as meant that black Work¬ 
ers generally earn only slightly more than half as much as white workers. The median income of 'nonwhites' has been a 
fairly stable 55% of that of whites since the mid-1950s. Even this abysmal figures, however, represents a decline from 
1950, when it was 60%J04 Thus even such gains as were made during the heydays of the CIO were mostly wiped out. 

The .general two-to-one ratio of black to white unemployment (much higher for youth), the concentration of black .Wohnen 
on welfare in urban areas, and even the decaying slums in which many black workers are forced,to live, derive from the po- 
sition.of blacks at the bottom of the working class,* and from the fact that in general there is no possibility of escape from 
this position. 


Both the special oppression of black people and the tenacity of white racism flow from this 100-year old set-up, itself based 
on 300 years of slavery. For blacks this has meant,that no matter how properous the period, they could expect very,little 
advance in living standards. On the other hand, when propserity fades or collapses, black workers feel the impact with at 
least twice the force felt by whites. At the same time, the raqist attitudes of white workers has its bate in this same two-to- 
one ratio that runs throughout black-white comparisons. The white worker earns roughly twice as much as his black coun¬ 
terpart and experiences half the incidence of unemployment. To a certain degree, the white worker |'€relatively better 
position is based on the spepial oppression of blacks. Given a certain amount of variable capital (wages) for the economy#) 
a3 a whole, the capitalist class can and does grant a relatively larger share to whites (particularly thosq vyho fight for wage 
increases through a union) at the expense of blacks. The attitudes of the white workers haye little to do with this, since 
when thqy strike for higher wages they are not aware of where the money comes from. It is rather a mechanism based on 
the structural position of blacks vis-a-vis whites. At the same time, this fact provides the capitalists with q unique strategic 
tool. For even while allowing a relatively larger portion of wages to white workers, he can keep thje total wage bill down 
by dividing and emasculating the struggle of the class as a whole. This strategy is a£ old as American capitalism. It was 
openly used in the past and more cleverly used right up to the present. In a more sophisticated yyay, this old strategy is 
used today by the politicians and the state. The notion spread by liberals defending their programs apd conservatives at¬ 
tacking them that welfare programs are responsible for growing taxes, i.e. for the attack on working class living standards, 
is nothing but a new way of pushing the idea that white living standards depend op black poverty. 


The institutionalized differential between black and white workers is the material source and sustenance of racism. The 
elimination of rapism in the working class, therefore, is not simply a matter of destroying attitudes through moral persua¬ 
sion.** It must involve the destruction of their institutional basis. At the sortie time, however, the perception of the 
black-white differential as a matter of privilege is based on something of an optical illusion inherent in the institution and 
the fragmentation of class consciousness. The institution of special oppression is based on capital's attempts to lower the 
total wage bill of the,working class — in the firm and in the economy as a whole. As we have seen, average wages tend to 
be around the subsistence (which does not mean starvation) level. In general, then, labor is paid at its value, in the Marxist 
sense. Black labor, however, is paid below its value, nearly 50% below. For the most part, therefore, it is not the white 
workers who gain frorp.the,oppression of blacks, but white capitalists. The oppression is racist, it is institutional, but it is 
structured so that the bulk of privilege accrues to those whites who control the means of production and surplus value.*** 


* Of course, the majority of workers in these low-paying positions are white — often southern whites who migrated north at the same time 
as the blacks. Nonetheless, while various white ethnic groups have risen to higher jobs, blacks have consistently remained at the bottom, 
and disproportionately so. 

** Even when this moral persuasion is garbed in revolutionary rhetoric, as with both PL and the National Collective tendency in SDS. 

*** This fact, however, is by no means so simple a matter as multiplying the income difference between black and white workers by the_ 
number of black workers to obtain the amount of surplus value'made on black oppression, as PL seems to think. This is not only a sim¬ 
plistic travesty on Marxist economics, but it ignores the fact that some of this surplus value does go to certain groups of whites, such as 
craft unionists, and to the black middle class. 
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The origins and the fundamental sustaining institutions of racism; relevant to today, lie in capitalist production, but this 
is not the end of the problem. As in other areas of social life, the racist institutions created in the structure of production 
•^krow up scores of ancillary institutions. Over the decades these institutions grow and expand and take on a life of their 
1 fp?n. Thus racism and racist institutions reach into every aspect of American society. Furthermore, many racist institu¬ 
tions no longer beaK any necessary relationship to their original purpose or function. Legislative segregation in the south, 
for example, which was born as a means of diverting populism and a militant labor force,105 is no longer needed to sus¬ 
tain racism as the north demonstrates. In fact, the more sophisticated sections of southern business joined with the black 
middle class in the early 1960s to fight segregation, though not racism, in cities such as Atlanta. 106 Many more racist in¬ 
stitutions, however, continue to function at full force and to affect all sections of society, including the working'class. 

The craft unions, which continue to exclude blacks, for example, do maintain a privileged position within the working 
class by artifically restricting the number of skilled workers. Even within the industrial unions, seniority tends to act as 
a way of granting promotional privileges to white (and older) workers. Obviously, institutions of this sort must be op¬ 
posed and destroyed. In general, racist institutions affect all classes and strata of black people. It is this fact that gives 
the struggle of black people a national (and nationalist) character. In this context, it is not at all surprising that the first 
section of the black community to rebel in our epoch was the most upwardly mobile strata, the black middle class. cFdcx 
Their rebellion was against precisely those institutions that had become peripheral to production and yet obstructed the 
fulfillment of a real middle class life style. Because racism affects all groups of black people, including workers, all blacks 
could identify with the middle class Civil Rights movement of the early 1960s, even if they didn't participate in it. 

It was in the wake of the growing movement of black people that black workers began to organize themselves as blacks. 
The first significant movement since World War II was the Negro American Labor Council, formed in late 1959. Unlike 
the Civil Rights organizations of the time, the NALC was a black organization. It was limited, however, by the fact that 
throughout its life it was dominated by union officials and staffers. Nonetheless, the NALC did have the effect of raising 
the awareness of black workers to the level of organized struggle. In the UAW, the Trade Union Leadership Council, an 
NALC affiliate, grew to nearly 8000 members and was actually able to defeat Reuther's candidate in the Democratic pri¬ 
mary in 1962. Up to 1965, A. Phillip Randolph, NALC leader, engaged George Meany in a fight which brought the exis¬ 
tence of racism in the unions to light.10 7 After 1965, the NALC declined and eventually disappeared (Randolph, probab¬ 
ly under the influence of Bayard Rustin, made his peace with. Meany). Since that time, black caucuses of various sorts 
have arisen throughout industry and in most major unions where there are significant numbers of blacks. These caucuses 
Jjange from rather opportunist groups oriented toward staff positions in the unions (such as Bobby Seale ran up against in 
'{(me Concerned Transit Workers in Chicago in the summer of 1968) to explicitly revolutionary organizations such as those 
v Wfiliated with the League of Revolutionary Black Workers in Detroit and the Black Panther caucus in Fremont, Califor¬ 
nia (all of them in UAW shops). Simultaneously, there has been a rise in the general militancy of black workers. This is 
reflected in the strike and organizing movements among black sanitation, hospital, and other workers, beginning with the 
numerous 'holidays' taken by black workers after the death of Martin Luther King. The range of consciousness and poli¬ 
tics within these new black workers' movements is great, most of them being neither opportunist nor explicitly revolu¬ 
tionary, but the overall tendency is clear. In general, this growing movement is ooih class and race conscious. It is part 
of the general rank and file revolt against deteriorating working conditions and income, as well as union bureaucratism. 

At the same time, the growing number of black caucuses and organizations are struggling against the special oppression 
of black workers. 

The importance of this struggle, for black workers and for the long run struggle of the class as a whole, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Because of the importance of racism in American capitalism,'there is a crucial dialectical relationship between 
the struggle of black workers and the struggle of the entire working class. For a hundred years the American ruling class 
has played black and white workers off against each other. Only during periods of extremely intense struggle has racism 
taken a backseat to class consciousness. Unified class struggle requires self-confidence by black workers; on the one hand, 
and respect for the power of black workers by white workers, on the other. It also requires a determination by both 
groups to win real gains. White workers, no less than blacks, initiate struggles as a matter of self-interest. The most con¬ 
scious black workers organizations shave insisted on this and called on white workers to intensify their own struggles.^9 
The United Black Bi-others, who led the Mahwah wildcat in April 1969, for mstance, made a direct appeal to white work¬ 
ers. They did this, furthermore, without abandoning their own struggles.* ^ ^0 There is no douDt that at this point inde¬ 
pendent black struggles put most white workers up tight. There have been reactionary groups formed by whites in re¬ 
sponse to black actions, such as that formed at the Belvedere, Illinois Chrysler plant, where whites threatened a walkout 
in honor of Lurleen Wallace in response to a walkout by blacks in honor of KingJ 1 * Nonetheless, in those instances 
where black workers have raised issues relating to all workers, as well as special demands for black workers, the response 
has been at least neutral. At Mahwah, some white workers did support and join the black workers' strike, and there are 
other instances of this. This is no concession to racism on the part of black workers. It is rather a strategy of struggle 

t jsed on the recognition that on the one hand, black demands will become realizable only in the context of class strug- 
e, and, on the other hand, that black initiative around a program that includes general class demands can spark such a 
struggle. 


*The United Black Brothers at Mahwah squarely rejected the suggestions of some SDS personalities that they call on white workers to reject 
their 'White skin privileges'. 
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For black workers to abandon their own particular demands, however, would only reinforce racism and the misperception 
that many white workers have'of their own position (the 'optical illusion' already mentioned). 

Thus the militancy and consciousness of black and white workers is interrelated. Class consciousness cannot fully develop 
until white workers, at least, respect the power of black workers, which requires independent struggle by blacks, and bBl 
workers cannot destroy their special oppression until the struggle of the class shakes the centers of power that bolster ii^ jr 
stitutions of both racism and class domination, this relationship is no longer an impasse, but a process. The growing decay 
of American capitalism^ has broken the impasse and set the process in motion. The role of black workers in breaking this 
impasse is particularly important because, unlike most previous militancy, it is based on the national (and even interna¬ 
tional) racial and economic crisis rather than on local grievances alone.* 

GROWING STRUGGLE: THE TRANSITION TO A NEW LEVEL OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

The increased attack on the living standards of the entire working class has spurred a significant and growing intensifica¬ 
tion of the class struggle. By every measure (see Table VII) strikes have risen to massive proportions since 1965. Major 
national strikes in auto, copper, electrical, east coast longshore, communications (for the first time since 1947) and airlines 
were long and large. Furthermore, the past three years saw a rise in local and wildcat strikes. We have already mentioned 
the local auto strikes and the rise of 'interim' strikes in the electrical industry that followed the 1967 strike and settlement. 
The United Steelworkers settled in July 1968 without an industry-wide strike, but there were a number of local strikes."! 12 
In 1967, 60,000 coal miners struck without UMW authorization in five states,"! 13 and in the spring of 1969. 40,000 West 
Virginia miners launched a wildcat strike for stronger mine safety and health laws (the Black Lung strike)."* *4 Significant 


Table VII: WORK STOPPAGES 115 


Year 

Number of stoppages 

Workers involved 

Man-hours lost 

1960 

3,333 

1,320,000 

19,100,000 

1961 

3,367 

1,450,000 

16,300,000 

1962 

3,614 

1,230,000 

18,600,000 

1963 

3,362 

941,000 

16,100,000 

1964 

3,655 

1,640,000 

22,900,000 

1965 

3,963 

1,550,000 

23,300,000 

1966 

4,405 

1,960,000 

25,400,000 

1967 

4,595 

2,870,000 

42,100,000 

1968 

4,700 

2,294,000 

42,390,000 


o 


local and wildcat strikes also took place in oil, railroad, auto (in addition to those around the 1967 settlement), and public 
•utilities. 11 6 In the same period, there was a nationwide upsurge in strikes by local and state public employees. Sanitation- 
men in several cities, teachers across the nation (not including the UFT's action against black community control in 1968), 
welfare workers, transit workers, public hospital workers, and others have all had long and/or bitter strikes, in spite of laws 
prohibiting strikes by public employees. For the first time in thirty years, farm workers successfully organized a union and 
led a series of long strikes that are still going on. The California farm workers organized themselves; the AFL,-CIO came 
late and reluctantly. 


The rise in intensity of both official and wildcat strikes has been accompanied by certain changes in the style and scope of 
struggle, particularly with wildcats. Down through the Mansfield wildcat in 1967, most such strikes were strictly local, 
go-it-alone actions centered around local and particular manifestations of declining working conditions. Wildcat or local 
strikes aj the time of contract expiration, of course, occurred simultaneously, but there was little or no conscious co¬ 
ordination by the locals, i.e. no sense of national or even regional solidarity beyond inactive sympathy. It was precisely 
this isolation that led to the defeat of the Mansfield strike. In this instance, Reuther was able to muster the support of 
over 600 local representatives at a special conference to vote against the Mansfield (Local 549) strike."! "*7 This local iso¬ 
lation is in sharp contrast to the struggles of the late 1930s. In industry after industry before 1936, workers begged the 
AFL to organize them into national unions — they had already organized themselves locally. When the CIO was finally 
formed to meet this national need, it grew rapidly because the feeling of national class solidarity was already present. I 


w 


* It should be noted, although it is beyond the scope of this pamphlet, that black workers bring a degree of power to the black liberation 
movement not held by any other section of the black community. As blacks are a significant proportion of the work force in most heavy 
industry, they have the power, even on their own, to disrupt production. This fact has been discovered, more or less accidentally by vari¬ 
ous groups of black workers; in Detroit during the riots the auto plants were largely shut down, not because of the riot per se but because 
the work force was not at work. Clearly, this power can be used in an organized fashion to wring concessions from the white ruling class. 
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those days, workers who were themselves engaged in struggle, with the threat of unemployment always present, freely con¬ 
tributed what they could to aid other strikers. This spirit of solidarity reached its height during the Flint (Mich.) Fischer 
dy sit-in strike in 1937, when thousands of workers from all over the mid-west poured into Flint to guarantee the victory 
that struggle.! "*8 Local isolation is still strong, but there are indications that this is changing. 

At a special bargaining convention of the UAW, in April 1967, shortly after the Mansfield strike there were organized floor 
demonstrations demanding that the union handle working conditions in the national contract.! 19 The pattern of isolation 
in wildcats has also been broken. In early 1969, the workers at the Sterling Heights Chrysler plant, which like Mansfield 
is a body-stamping plant, struck over a safety hazard. As with the Mansfield strike, the international union slapped a rV 
ceivership on the Sterling local and closed down the union hall. This time, however, another UAW local came to the sup¬ 
port of the strikers, renting a hall in which they could meet when they refused to obey the orders of 'Solidarity' House to 
return to work.!20 Similarly, when the workers in the Bethlehem Steel Railroad yards in South Buffalo struck, without 
union authorization, in March 1969, workers in the storage beds department walked out in sympathy and many steel¬ 
workers, who are not even in the same union, began a slow-down.!^1 The most dramatic.examples of the growing poten¬ 
tial of wildcats to spread, of course, are the coal miners strikes of 1967 and 1969. In both cases, local actions (in 1967 an 
organizing drive at Solar Fuel in southern Pennsylvania and in 1969 a wildcat over the Black Lung issue near Morgantown, 
W.V.) set tens of thousands of miners into motion. Most recently, a strike by brewery workers at a Florida Budweiser 
plant set off unofficial strikes up and down the east coast.! 22 

There are also some indications of the decomposition of the apolitical consciousness of the past ten to fifteen years. For 
the first time in decades, groups of workers have shown a willingness to accept or even request the aid of radical students. 
The first, and best known, incident of this was the strike by Local 1-561 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers at the 
Richmond, California Chevron works. The oil workers voted to accept student help and even to endorse the demands of 
the Third World Students at San Francisco State.! 23 The Sterling, Buffalo and Mahwah wildcats, already mentioned, also 
accepted or requested student help. In the case of the Buffalo railroad wildcat, one of the leaders of the strike actually 
called the University of Buffalo and asked to speak to any radical student leader. The willingness of workers to accept 
student - i.e. radical - support doesn't mean that the workers accept the politics of the students. It does, however, point 
to a significant change in the attitudes of struggling workerstoward alliances with other struggling groups. The West Vir¬ 
ginia miners also accepted student help,-both from SSOC and a general strike by the students at the University of West 
Virginia. This miners' strike is also important in that it is the first major political strike in our era. There have been 

» rikes with political implications, but this is the first strike with explicitly political goals in years. Furthermore, this 
rike movement was initiated by the miners themselves (by Eliaja Wolford and other miners in the Morgantown area) 
and not by the largely middle class Black Lung Association.! 24 This strike movement is particularly instructive because 
it flowed from a situation that, in its fundamentals, is common to most unionized industries. The miners turned to the 
political strike because the UMW, through its welfare fund, is tied into the mining business.!25 This in itself is rather un¬ 
usual, but the acceptance of automation and deteriorating working conditions that flows from this fact is common to all 
large industrial unions. Pressed by intolerable conditions and unable to find redress through the union, the miners turned 
to their own self-activity and to political action. This struggle is far from over at the time of this writing, but there is good 
reason to believe that the miners will not give up the fight in spite of the coalition of the UMW, mine operators, and the 
state which is arrayed against them. There are a number of peculiarities in the mining industry, as there are in all indus : 
tries, but it is, nonetheless, significant that such a strike movement should spring up now. 

That workers are increasingly viewing their problems as political in nature was strongly indicated by the size of support 
received by George Wallace. The 'Wallace phenomenon' is a sign of the dangers of this period as well as its hopes. A 
number of radical writers have pointed out that Wallace support cannot be viewed simply as a matter of raeist backlash 
among workers. In fact, the bulk of Wallace's support was not working class, but petty bourgeois and middle class, that 
working class support that Wallace did get, however, was largely concentrated in heavy industry. Roughly, it was of two 
types: those skilled workers from the traditional ethnic groups associated with auto and steel (Polish, Italian, etc.) vyho 
feel threatened primarily in terms of their communities, e.g. towns such as Dearborn, Michigan; and young white produc¬ 
tion workers, many of whom have been ardent rank and file rebels, largely from the south. Both groups have been hard 
hit by inflation and taxes. The young production workers have also experienced vicious speed-up in the past few years. 
Discussions with both types of workers by various union and radical organizers shows that, while for the skilled workers 
the 'law and order' element of Wallace's appeal was dominant, the young production workers viewed the Wallace move¬ 
ment as a rebellion against union and management. More than one young auto worker commented that if 'Reuther was 
for Wallace, we'd be for Humphrey'. In the past few years, young workers in auto, and other industries, have generally 
ignored politics altogether.!26 Wallace, as a volatile anti-establishment (though not anti-capitalist) crusader, appealed to 
their sense of rebellion. For both the older and younger (southern) workers, the racist form of rebellion was consistent 

f ith their cultural backgrounds (though in different ways). Thus, the legacy of the Wallace phenomenon is ambiguous.- 
n the one hand, it was, at least for the volatile young workers, a form of political rebellion against the deteriorating con¬ 
ditions of their lives, in an election in which there was no other real alternative to Humphrey and Nixon. On the other 
hand, it.represents the possibility that the growth of industrial militancy may assert itself, at least in some sections of the 
working class, on the basis of old (racist) cultural assumptions deeply rooted in American society. One hopeful sign that 
this alternative will not become dominant, is the difficulty that Wallace's A.I.P. has encountered in organizing a permanent 
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base in Detroit. Another is the' fact that very few of the wildcat movements that have sprung up since Wallace have been 
marred by overt racism. 

The problem of racism and the division of the working class that results from it is one of the most difficult ones facing 
the working class: It is clear that there are no pat 'techniques' or tactics at hand to solve the problem. Only the barest 
outlines of a strategy can be deduced from the history and present direction of working class struggle- In general, it is 
clear that black workers must be in a position to command the respect of white workers and, at the same time, that the 
class consciousness and activity of white workers must be at a relatively high level. Indeed, those instances in the history 
of the working class, and other oppressed classes, in which racism was subordinated, have been periods of intense class 
struggle — the Knights of Labor in the 1870s and 1880s, Populism, the IWW, and the CIO. Even the history of these move¬ 
ments would indicate, at least in a negative way, that self-confidence by black workers, itself a prerequisite of respect by 
white workers for the needs of black workers, requires some degree of independent black organization — autonomous but 
within the context of the struggle of the class as a whole. Nor is it possible or even desirable for black workers to kow-tow 
to the current level of consciousness of white workers. In the context of class struggle, groups within the class do not 
'wait' for other groups to move;.rather, they tend to pull these other groups into the struggle. Remember that the fights 
waged by the CIO workers brought forth an enormous upsurge among AFL workers, even though the AFL bureaucracy 
went to great lengths to convince their members that CIO efforts were a threat to them. At the same time, the growth 
of struggle among white workers means that they are feeling the pressures of capitalist decay and instability more strong¬ 
ly than in the past and are responding to attacks on their living standards. Periods of intense class struggle usually begin 
by actions directed at the defense or improvement of living standards. In the present situation this means a struggle 
against conditions at work as well as at home. The development of more radical forms of struggle depends on, and pre¬ 
exists in, this current 'economic' struggle. The primary task at this moment is to push and encourage this struggle in such 
a way that it further exposes the political and systematic roots of the attack on living standards. The demands of the 
state that workers make sacrifices for the sake of the economy and 'national interest' should be and for the most part 
have been fnet with a cold shurg of the shoulders, as the 10,000 workers at Bell Helicopter (producers of the 'Huey') have 
recently done. 127 Radicals can play an important role by exposing the class nature of such state demands. In short, for 
the struggle to develop and the consciousness of white workers to grow, white workers will have to struggle for their own 
immediate class interests, i.e. those which are common to all workers. The various 'radical' demands for sacrifices by white 
workers (or all workers), such as the demand that white workers renounce their consumer practices or their 'white skin 
privileges', are based on a total lack of understanding of the dynamics of class struggle. These demands, usually made bv^ 
white student radicals and seldom, if ever, by black workers' groups, are based on an abstract moral approach to politic||§r 
more akin to liberalism than Marxism. In the heat of class struggle, workers have proven themselves capable of enormous 
self-sacrifice and idealism (in the conventional sense of the word). -In such a context black workers, by their own action, 
can smash racist barriers in oppressive institutions within the class as well as without, but this situation flows from the 
dynamics of struggle and not from abstract moralizing. It must be remembered that intense class struggle shakes loose 
the foundations of even the strongest institutions of oppression. It is for this reason that Marx spoke of the proletariat 
as the leader of all oppressed classes. The institutions of racism, oppression and co-optation that seem so immovable to¬ 
day can be severely weakened even before the struggle reaches revolutionary proportions. The working class, located in 
the central institution of society, production, is the only class that has the power to weaken and ultimately destroy 
these institutions. The struggle of black people is in a dynamic relationship with this overall struggle. Struggle in one's 
immediate self-interest, by both blacks and whites, is a necessary step in unfolding this dynamic. It is the step in which 
self-confidence and class identificatioh develop. Insofar as racist attitudes are reinforced by insecurity, privatization, and 
fragmentation, this step is crucial to the destruction of racism within the working class. Insofar as white workers view 
blacks as an enemy because they are an easier target than the ruling class, black organization is a necessity, both to make 
blacks a less vulnerable 'enemy' and to expose management, the union bureaucracy, and the state as’the real enemy. 

As we have seen, the interprentration of the state and the corporation, and the contradictions exacerbated by the arms 
economy, in the form of taxes and inflation in particular, are simultaneously sparking new struggles and giving them a 
more national and political character. These phenomena tend to lead to still further attacks on the working class by the 
state, such as wage control (an idea already hinted at by Secretary of the Treasury David Kennedy) or, at the very least, 
increased Federal intervention in strikes. In short, the ruling class itself is exposing the class nature and national scope of 
its attack on living standards. At the same time, the nature of this attack means that it affects all sections of the working 
class simultaneously, though not to the same degree. This fact is an enormous counter pressure to the previous fragmen- 
tation of the working class. To one degree or another, all industrial, occupational and income groups (and the infinite 
mixture of these) are victims of a common attack by a common enemy. Thus, the basis for overcoming fragmentation 
has been laid. 

It is clear, however, that not all groups within the class are affected to the same degree, or that all are equally capable ofA 
organization, previous traditions of struggle, concentration in the work place, etc., are all conditions which determine 
what sections of the class will move first. In general, the events from 1965 show that it has been the industrial proletariat, 
rather than white collar or service workers, who have moved first and with the greatest force. By all the criteria mentioned 
above, and for other reasons, industrial workers are better equipped to raise the level of struggle. As we showed earlier, 
industrial workers have been struggling consistently since 1955 (and to some degree have never ceased struggling). Unlike 
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any other section of the working class, the industrial proletariat is fairly well organized and has a long, and continuous, 
tradition of struggle. Many of the other groups and strata within the working class that were discussed earlier are either 
relatively new groups (having no tradition of struggle), or are not highly concentrated or organized in their place of work. 
M&py of these conditions are reflections of the structural and strategic fact that mass production industry is still the 
^Krt of the capitalist system, and within industry the proletariat is still the heart of production. 129 The strategic posi¬ 
tion of the proletariat and the fact that it is this section of the class which is moving first points to its centrality in any 
overall strategy. Furthermore, this national-political attack on the workers occurs at a time when the struggle over work¬ 
ing conditions is itself more intense. This is not merely a coincidence of issues, but a synthesis. The attempt to increase 
surplus value through inflation and taxes, or through wage restraints, puts the significance of deteriorating working condi¬ 
tions in their real context. The arguments, and the real reasons as well, used to justify price increases and taxes, are the 
same as, or closely related to, those used to impose speed-up or measured day work. The local appearance of working 
k conditions fades as the attack becomes total. On the other side of the coin, the impulsion toward workers' control in¬ 
herent in fights over working conditions takes on a more political and class character in the context of this overall attack. 
The necessity, and therefore the possibility, of a total program around which to fight, can transform the fight for better 
(• working conditions into the struggle for control over these conditions. Such a qualitative leap, however, is by no means 
automatic or 'inevitable'. 


In the past ten or more years, the struggle over working conditions and the wildcat strikes have been led by informal shop 
floor groups with little or no official standing in the union. The basic problem with these groups has been their isolation. 
The only unifying factor has been the intention of these groups and their choice of enemies. Most of these struggles have 
been directed against the union bureaucracy and the contract as well as management. Within an industry with one union, 
this can be the basis of an industry-wide movement. Outside of auto, steel and rubber, however, this is not an adequate 
basis even for this. Furthermore, this phenomenon offers little hope at all for cutting across industry lines. The shop 
groups and their rebellion are, nonetheless, the basis for expanded struggle. A strategy that didn't begin at this point 
would be bypassing the real struggles of the working class. (Alvin Gouldner, in his book Wildcat Strike, quotes one cor¬ 
porate executive as saying that the workers seem to 'have a strong desire to run the plants'.130) The linking of these shop 
floor groups is possible on the basis of the programmatic synthesis of national economic issues and working conditions. 
This is to say, linkages require politics. In general alliances with other groups in industry, or the class, can be formed 
around such a program and the groups unified through a common struggle against the state as well as against management 
and the union bureaucracy. The Wallace campaign showed that an attack on the major bourgeois parties (those that ad- 

B nister the state) based on issues of real concern to workers can attract working class support. The West Virginia miners' 
ike showed that workers' self-activity directed at the state, the bosses, and the union leadership can do the same thing. 
Whether or not electoral action is used is a matter of tactics. The point is that the state is a focal point for struggle by q 
groups of workers whose specific demands do not immediately appear related on the industrial level. The relationship, 
real enough in the economy, has to be made in a way that cuts across industrial and union (or non-union) lines, without 
shunting aside the specific demands. Political action, direct, industrial or electoral, offers a way to do this in the concrete 
realm of action. 


It is clear, because of bureaucratism, the managerial nature of contract administration, and the web of state controls, that 
the unions cannot be the vehicle for this transitional development. Yet, it must be recognized that rank and file rebellion, 
while unable to gain direct sources of power, has had an effect on the unions. The bureaucratic monolith that was the 
AFL-CIO has been broken with the formation of the Alliance for Labor Action by the UAW and the Teamsters in July 
1968.131 While there is no reason to believe that these unions will change their internal practices significantly, or aban¬ 
don their commitments to the Democratic Party and liberal politics, the mere fact of a break of this sort changes the po- , 
litical atmosphere and legitimizes new.kinds of movements. In some cases, rank and file militancy has actually won some 
concessions within the unions. The most notable recent rank and file victory was the withdrawal of the United Steel¬ 
workers from the industry's 'Human Relations Committee', the joint labor-management committee through which the 
way for automation was paved. The unions and their leaders are bound to change to some extent, if only as a way of at¬ 
tempting to co-opt rank and file rebellion. Yet, it seems unlikely the structure of most unions or the interrelationship 
with management and the state can be sufficiently modified to actually transform the unions into adequate forms of 
struggle. At the same time, the union is a natural focus for political action within the industry. Political campaigns with¬ 
in the union can be, in some circumstances, a means for politicizing shop struggles. In this context, and unlike most union 
election campaigns in the past, the union becomes more an arena for action than the goal of the campaign. Clearly, how¬ 
ever, the emerging movement, and the political movement that has the potential to emerge, is distinct from the union, a 
synthesis of shop-economic and political organization and struggle. 

Capitalism's instability and growing crisis affects every aspect of life. Beginning with students and black people, the decay 
of American society pulls one section of society after another into turmoil. Just as the industrial proletariat has begun to 
Intensify, and in some cases deepen, its struggle, so in coming years other sections of the working class can be drawn into 
*che struggle. As new sections of the class enter the struggle, e.g. the unorganized, the struggle may be transformed or 
pushed to a new level. Similarly, what is now primarily an economic struggle may turn into a political struggle tomorrow, 
as with*the miners' strike. Rosa Luxemburg observed that there is a dynamic interrelationship between economic and po¬ 
litical struggle. Commenting on the events leading up to the Russian upheaval of 1905, she said: 
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In a word, the economic struggle is the factor that advances the movement from one political focal point to another. 
The political struggle periodically fertilizes the ground for the economic struggle. Cause and effect interchange 
every second. Thus, we find that the two elements, the economic and political, do not incline to separate them-^^ 
selves from one another during the period of the mass strikes in Russia, not to speak of negating one another... 132 

The economic struggle of American workers has, indeed, advanced to a new political focal point. What remains is for the 
economic struggle to become explicitly politicaj. Rosa Luxemburg also commented on the prerequisites for mass political 
action: 

In order that the working class may participate en masse in any direct political action, it must first organize itself, 
which above all means that it must obliterate the boundaries between factories and workshops, mines and founda- 
ries, it must overcome the split between workshops which the daily yoke of capitalism condemns it to. 133 

In the United States, with its lack of working class political traditions, the elimination of such boundaries may require po¬ 
litical action in the first instance. Whether it is through political action or through the unification of strike movements, 
the strategy of alliances within the class must be pushed to its utmost. ^ 

The vehicle for unity in struggle is program. A program that can really accomplish such an ambitious task, must speak to 
the real needs of the working class as they see these issues. Insofar as the radical movement can contribute to the develop¬ 
ment of such a program, and that is surely its main task at this point, it must avoid the most ancient pitfall of the left, the 
inability to provide a transition from the reformist demands of workers today to revolutionary program and organization. 
The dilemma was clearest with the pre-WWI Social Democracy, which presented itself as a revolutionary movement. There 
was a minimum (reformist) and a maximum (revolutionary) program. The minimum program was the one upon which 
action was based, the maximum being the program that was articulated at May Day celebrations. In a period when revo¬ 
lution is not imminent, but in which growing class action is possible, revolutionary rhetoric counts for nothing, while re¬ 
formist practice serves as a roadblock. To go from a period of economic activity to one of revolutionary consciousness, 
a transitional program is needed. In Trotsky's words, a transitional program is a 'bridge' which should lead 'from today's 
consciousness of wide layers of the working class... to one final conclusion: the conquest of power by the proletariat.' 134 
Today we are at the reformist end of this bridge. The barriers in consciousness and in the system are massive. Nonethe¬ 
less, the beginnings have been made, by the system, on the one hand, and the working class, on the other. Revolutionary 
struggle does not emerge instantaneously. Even the French mass strike of May 1968 was preceded by more than two WMfk 
of intense economic strike activity. 135 Transitional demands, such as those relating to taxes, inflation and workers' ccfl|^ 
trol of production standards, which expose the nature of the crisis, must be counterposed to reformist demands or pro¬ 
grams (Edward Kennedy and the 'left wing' of the Democratic Party) or demagoguery (Wallace and racism combined with 
pseudo-independent political action). If they are not, the ever-present trap of the Democratic Party, or an aggressive ra¬ 
cist alternative, will deflect the struggle as it has in the past. Every rank and file struggle of large proportions comes under 
pressures from the ruling class. The West Virginia miners are being heavily courted by various liberal politicians, or liber¬ 
als with political ambitions. In such a situation revolutionary rhetoric is no counterbalance. 

The development of a revolutionary movement of the working class is a long and difficult task. The new generation of 
workers who are entering the shops now may prove to be the spark that makes such a movement a reality. This is not a 
question of any particular life style, but rather of the fact that youth is generally the first section of any class to interpret 
the experience of the entire class in a new way. Already being reached, to some extent, by the radical movement in the 
high schools, community colleges, armed forces, etc., this coming generation of workers can translate the radical ideas it 
is being exposed to into a program and struggle in the shops and in the society as a whole. The effect of these radicalized 
young workers on the rest of the class depends on the extent to which they are reached by today' (largely middle class) 
movement and by the reality and quality of the ideas and analysis with which they are reached. Virtually all sections of 
the radical movement have made a rhetorical commitment to the working class. The crucial task for radicals and revolu¬ 
tionaries, now, is to translate that rhetoric into concrete analysis, program and action that speaks to the real needs of the 
working class. 
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